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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BENEFITS OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



MONDAY, MAY 1, 1989 

Congress op the United States, 
Subcommittee on Education and Health 

OP THE Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notics, at 9:40 a.m., in the 
Educational Alliance, Inc., New York, NY, Hon. James H. Scheuer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Scheuer, Green, and Weiss. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SCHEUER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Representative Scheuer. Good morning. The Subcommittee on 
Education and Health of the Joint Economic Committee hearing on 
the economic and social benefits of early childhood education will 
come to order. 

We have a wonderful program this morning, and Tm sure you'll 
all enjoy it. 

The ma3'or is due to arrive here in the next few minutes, and in 
order to save the mayor's time and our own time. Congressman 
Green and I are going to make our opening statements so that 
when the mayor comes here, we can begin promptly. 

I am pleased to note that one of the stars of this hearing and of 
the Head Start Program is sitting in the front row. Mr. Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner, who 24 years ago in 1965, was one of the intellectual 
architects of the Head Start Program. I remember him well ap- 
pearing before the House Education and Labor Committee of which 
I was tiien a freshman member, and convincing us of the merit of 
this program. Little did we know that this program would end up 
being the jewel in the crown of the poveity program. 

We have seen some spectacular results of the Head Start Pro- 
gram. Let me go over a few of them. 

On chart 1, the white lines are the kids who did not get the bene- 
fit of Head Start; the black lines are kids who benefited from Head 
Start. As you can see, over twice as many kids who did not have 
Head Start ended up in the mentally retarded category — 35 per- 
cent of them, as compared to only 15 percent of the kids who had 
the benefit of an enriched preschool experience known as Head 
Start. That is an incredibly dramatic example of how Head Start 
enables the community, mothers, teachers, and so forth to galva- 
nize the kids and to help them to develop all of their latent poten- 
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tial and to avoid the waste of the child who turns out to be a non- 
achiever. 

The other statistics are equally impressive: 51 percent of stu- 
dents who didn't attend Head Start became school dropouts com- 
pared to only 33 percent of those who did attend Head Start. 

Fifty-one percent of non-Head Start kids v/ere arrested at some 
time in their lives, compared to only 31 percent of kids who had 
the benefit of Head Start. 

Thirty-two percent of the non-Head Start kids ended up on wel- 
fare, compared to only 18 percent of the Head Start kids. 

Sixiy-one percent of the Head Start kids were illiterate, while 
only 38 percent of the non-Head Start kids ended up being illiter- 
ate. 

Thirty-two percent of the non-Head Start kids— less than one- 
tliird— were ever able to get continuous, systematic employment. 
Fifty percent of the Head Start kids ended up being employed a 
decade and a half or two decades later. 

Twenty-one percent of the non-Head Start kids went to college or 
vocational schorl. Thirty-eight percent of the Head Start kids a 
decade and a half late** either went to college or to some Idnd of 
vocational school. 

We could stop the hearing right now as far as Tm concerned. V/e 
don't need any more proof than what this single chart tells us 
about what a small investment in a child's future is able to achieve 
in terms of a spectacular record of success. 

In 1965 we may have thought that Head Start was an experimen- 
tal program. It was not. V m a Head Start kid, even though I was in 
Congress and helping to write the Head Start Program in 1965. So 
you might ask me, **What do you mean? You're an imposter. You 
didn't go to Head Start. You helped write the Head Start Pro- 
gram." 

But I was in a Head Start Program. We didn't call it Hec^d Start 
in 1923 when I went to an enriched preschool program. We either 
called it prenursery school or prekindergarten or something of the 
kind, but it was an enriched, preschool program and the last 75 
years at least, middle-class and upper middle-clfiSs kids have been 
getting it. Kids who come from homes who are education factories 
in and of themselves have received this preschool experic^nce. 

For over three-fourths of a century, the kids that neeced a Head 
Start experience the least have been getting it the most and the 
kids who urgently, desperately need it the most are getting it the 
least and tliis is a national disgrace. It's with a sense of shame that 
I say that nationally only about one-fifth of the kids who are not at 
education risk get an enriched preschool experience that would 
help achieve these spectacular results. 

In New York City, the record is a little bit better. A little over 
half of our kids in New York get the benefit of Head Start. You 
can say the glass is half full, a little over half get it, or you can say 
the glass is half empty. What about the other half? Why is it we've 
been assigning them to the kind of failure shown by the white col- 
umns? In the case of mental vetardation, for example, there was 
more than tvnce as much success in avoiding that pitiful, sad, state 
of educational failure. 
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Lret me read from this morning's Wall Street Journal. On the 
front page of the Wall Street Journal for Monday, May 1, the date 
of this hearing, the lefthand column article is entitled "Many 
Americans Fear U.S. Living Standards Have Stopped Rising." They 
believe that children face a tougher future. There's a nagging lag 
in productivity. 

And then there's a discussion of reasons why kids don't think 
that society is increasing its producti\'ity, increasing its ability to 
compete with nations around the world. And they don't get to our 
problem, the problem of education failure until the end of the 
column, but they do get to it. 

• • • the Nation's education and welfare systenis must be strengthened, experts 
say, to prepare the U,S. labor force for future challenges. Slower labor force growth 
offers an opportunity for people to get better, higher paying jobs. But those jobs will 
be available only to people with the right skills. 

"Education has to improve" says Martina Homer, the president of 
Radcliffe College. 

We have to tighten standards in schools. But that won't be enough if the people 
entering the pipeline are coming in physically or mentally underdeveloped because 
of drug abuse '^r malnutrition or any of the other problems. 

• * • health, education, and welfare policies must all be integrated. No success 
with trade deficits and budget deficits is going to make quality life possible if we 
don't address these other problems. 

The Wall Street Journal has said it all. 

[The following charts and Wall Street Journal article were at- 
tached to Reprebt?ntative Scheuer's opening statement:] 
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CHART 1 



High/Scope Perry Preschool Study Age- 19 Findings 
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CHART 2 

Falling behind 

Head Start Enrollment Per 100 Poor Children 
Ages 3 to 5 Years Old, 1978-1987 
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• The portion of poor children S€rv»d by He^d Start has decreased significantly. 

Nole Thii chart compare* ihr total number of Heid Start enroJJee* with the touJ number of poor 
children S'ot tvtry Head Start enroUee » poor. 
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(Fron the Wall Street Journal, Hay 1, 1989} 
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Itepr^entative SaiEUEK I understand the mayor of New York, 
M iloch, IS here now, Mr. Mayor, would you come up and take the 
witness stan- 

I'd like to^^^jld to my colleague. Congressman Bill Green, who 
has been one of the most steadfast and courageous and forthright 
exponents of education excellence in our coiutry from Head Start 
right through postsecoudary education. 

Congressman Green, 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GREEN 
Re;?resentative Green, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Let 
me welcome you to the 15tL Congressional District, You've picked 
institutions, the Educational Alliance, as the site 
of tlus hearing and I'm sure you know why your staff picked it. 
You ve visited upstairs and seen the Head Start Program up on the 
fourth floor. 

Let me say at the outset that I share your enthusiasm for Head 
Start and I thmk that it's time we pay full attention to our human 
capital, the same kind of attention we've been paying to our physi- 
cal capital. I think the charts which you have on the other side of 
• r^??^ amply illustrate that we fail to do that. I think the point 
m fact that the big drop here occurred in 1978 through 1981, were 
actually a little higher level today than we were in 1981, and I'm 
just wondenijg why it happened. Where all of us acknowledged the 
value of this program. 

Certainly of all the Great Society programs, none has been more 
testal, more evaluated and done to such length and time as the 
Head Start Program has been and as you accurately pointed out, 
the proof is crystal clear that in terms of employment, in terms of 
length of education, m terms of involvement in the criminal justice 
system, *iead Start is a proven success. 

I just wwit to congratulate you on having this hearing today. Leo 
me apologize to the panel members that I am going to have to 
cS,f r ^' 1? I ^° '^'^^ *^ erpresss my appreciation to Jim 
bcheuer for scheduling this healing ^id to our panel membere for 
paxTJicipatrng. 

Repr^ntative Scheuer. Thank you very much. Congressman 
brreen, for your attendance at this and at every hearing that I have 
ever conducted that deals with the well-being of the kids and chil- 
dren and the parents in New York. You are a phenomenal force for 
educational well-being and I congratulate you for your diligence 
and your dedication. 

We will now hear from the great mayor of New York, a mayor 
Who has stood for educational achievement. The glass is a little 
more than half full on Head Start. We serve 7-7,000 kids at educa- 
tional risk. About 40,000 of them are in a Head Start type of pro- 
gram. ""^ 

^^y^^J^^^J^^^t^ ^^"^6 than half of the glass 

that IS full We hope you 11 give us some encouragement that we're 

^f-n'li^^r/A","? '^f °^ the Slass that is still empty. There are 
stUl <50,000 kids who are at educational risk, who urgently need a 
Head btart type of expenence and who aren't getting it. 
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We*i'c dsiighted to have you here. Please take such time as you 
may need and then well have some questions for you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD I. KOCH, MAYOR, NEW YORK CITY 

Mayor Koch. Thank you. I just have a brief part of the prepared 
statement that Fll introduce into the record, that Fd like to read. 

And the statistics— you know thera better than anybody else, but 
they ought to be just put into the record. 

More than one in four children belov/ the age of 6 live in poverty 
in the United States. Fewer than one-third- of these pooi^ children 
participate in an early childhood program. Head Start serves just 
345,767 of the 1,629,000 children between the ages of 3 and 4 who 
live in poverty—about one-fifth of the total. 

For more affluent children, participation in early childhood pro- 
grams approaches 60 percent. The gap between rich and poor, as 
you know, is growing wider in New York City and throughout the 
country, threatening us all with the emergence o^ a growing imder- 
class. The consequences will be costly unless we close the early edu- 
cation gap as one way to close the economic gap as these children 
grow older. V/e cannot afford the cost of lost human potential. We 
must move forward with bold initiatives to bring the benefits of 
high quality early childhood programs to all children. 

Your bill to amend the Head Start Act and provide funds to in- 
crease the number of spaces in Head Start programs is an example 
of the bold action required. Several other bills now before Con- 
gress—the Act for Better Child Care, the Hawkins bill, and Smart 
Start — also offer creative strategies to meet the pressing need for 
earl> childliood services. But a comprehensive solution toII require 
effort at all levels of government— Federal, State, and city. We are 
hopeiul that more will be done in the city, budgetary constraints 
obviously apply. 

Oyer the last 10 years, we regret that the number of spaces in 
subsidized day care centers has only increased from 40,615 in 1979 
to 43,788 today. However, the city shares in financing this increase 
has grown from 19.3 percent in 1979 to 41.6 percent today. During 
this same period, we expanded the number of spaces in Head Start 
programs from 7,266 to 11,788. And yet, there are still too many 
children for whom a space is not available. 

Just to conclude the formal part of my prepared statement— we 
initiated Project Giant Step, which is a high-quality, half-day pre- 
school program for 4-year-olds. There are about 10,000 such chil- 
dren in those programs. There are two reasons why the programs 
have not been expanded so as to cover the 40,000 eligible in totali- 
ty. 

Those two reasons are: First, space considerations; and the 
second one is money. Money is a problem Just so you have an idea 
about the money— the State of New York has a $2,900 billion budg- 
etary deficit which they're closing. You have to close it. We have to 
have a balanced budget. 

The city of New York has a $1 billion budgetary deficit for the 
next year which we will close and the close of that budgetary defi- 
cit will take the form of reduced services and higher taxes. There's 
no other way to do it. And people have to understand that. 

O 
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We have wherever we could, exduded from having to give either 
at the office or at home. The chancellor has done remarkable work 
in makir*^ the dollar go further than any of his predecessors. He 
took on ' bureaucracy, removed maybe 1,000 people from 110 
Livingston jt., he has cut expenses— there are limits as to what he 
can do, too. 

- But within those limitations, I believe the board of education is 
working far better than it worked I believe that people don't give 
the school system enough credit. We only talk about the things 
that aren't working as well as we'd like them. We never talk about 
the things that work well. It's impossible to catch up with the bad 
news. 

The bad news was that our children were falling behind in read- 
ing scores. The good news was that they were progressing. Nobody 
ever heard that they were progressmg. They only heard that be- 
cause of the change in the way they compute the scores, because 
all kids across the coimtry are learning to read better and our kids 
are learning to read better than most of t.e major big cities and 
most of the cities in the State of New York, but nevertheless not as 
well as most of the smaller cities aroimd this country where they 
don't have the problems of poverty and when the newspapers don't 
break out that information that way and simply say our children 
are falling behind, it gives an erroneous impression which we will 
never catch up with. 

And it takes the heart out of parents, it takes the heart out of 
the kids, takes the heart out of the chancellor, and takes a little 
part of my heart, too. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Koch follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HOH. EDWARD K KOCH 

I WANT TO THANK YOU FOR IWITING HE TO APPEAR HERE TO TESTIFY 
ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION^ ONE OF THE HOST IHPORTANT ISSUES 
FACING OUR NATION TODAY. I COMMEND YOU FOR HOLDING HEARINGS ON 
THIS TIHELY TOPIC AND FOR YOUR EFFORTS TO ENSURE THAT AS HANY 
PRE-SCHOOL AGED CHILDREN AS POSSIBLE WILL HAVE THc LONG-TERM 
ADVANTAGES THAT AC:;nCC /ROM HIGH QUALITY EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS. 
I ALSO COMMEND YOU^ CONGRESSMAN SCHEUER^ FOR INTRODUCING H.R. 1374 
TO FUND AN ADDITIONAL 145^000 SPACES IN HEAD START PROGRAMS FOR OUR 
NEEDIEST CHILDREN. THI: ECONOMIC AND HUMAN BENEFITS OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS HAS BEEN AMPLY DEMONSTRATED BY THE HiGH/SCOPE 

RESEARCH Foundation for the Perry Preschool Project^ by the 

RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY MARTIN AND SYLVIA DEUTSCH IN NEW YORK ClTY> 
AND BY THE BROOKLINE PROJECT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In spite of budgetary constraints and THE DEMANDS OF ALMOST 
EVERY CITY AGENCY FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDING^ I HAVE CHOSEN TO MAKE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION A PRIORITY FOR NEW YORK CITY BECAUSE I 
BELIEVE THAT THIS INVESTMENT WILL BE REPAID MANY TIMES OVER AS 
THESE YOUNGSTERS GROW TO ADULTHOOD. 
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HORE THAN 1 IH CHILDREN BELCH THE AGE OF 6 LIVE IN POVERTY 

IN TH£ United States. Fewer than one third of these poor 

CHILDREN PARTICIPATE IN AN EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM. HEAD START 
SERVES JUST 345.757 OF THE 1,629.000 CHILDREN AGED 3 AND 4 WHO 
LIVE IN POVERTY — ABOUT ONE FIFTH OF THE TOTAL. FOR HORE 
AFFLUENT CHILDREN, PARTICIPATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

APPROACHES 60X. The gap between rich and poor is growing wider 
IN New York City and throughout the country^ threatening us all 
with the emergence of a growing "underclass." The consequences 

WILL BE COSTLY UNLESS WE CLOSE THE EARLY EDUCATION GAP AS ONE WAY 
TO CLOSE THE ECONOMIC GAP AS THESE CHILDREN GROW OLDER. WE CAN 
NO LONGER AFFORD THE COST OF LOST HUMAN POTENTIAL. WE MUST MOVE 
FORWARD WITH BOLD INITIATIVES TO BRING THE BENEFITS OF HIGH 
QUALITY EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS TO ALL CHILDREN. 

YOUR BILL TO AMEND THE HEAD START ACT AND PROVIDE FUNDS TO 
INCREASE THE NUMBER OF SPACES IN HEAD START PROGRAMS IS AN 
EXAMPLE OF THE BOLD ACTION REQUIRED. SEVERAL OTHER BILLS NOW 
BEFORE CONGRESS ~ THE ACT FOR BETTER CHILD CARE. THE HAWKINS 
BILL, AND SMART START — ALSO OFFER CREATIVE STRATEGIES TO MEET 
THE PRESSING NEED FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES. BUT A 
COMPREHENSIVE SOLUTION WILL REQUIRE EFFORT AT ALL LEVELS OF 
GOVERNMENT — FEDERAL, STATE, AND CITY. NEW YORK CiTY HAS TAKEN 
AGGRESSIVE STEPS TO MEET THIS NEED. 

OVER THE LAST TEN YEARS, WE REGRET THAT THE NUMBER OF SPACES 
IN SUBSIOIZED DAY CARE CENTERS HAS ONLY INCREASED FROM ^10,615 IN 
1979 TO 43,788 TODAY. K(J>fEVER, THE CITY SHARE IN FINANCING THIS 
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INCREASE HAS GROWN FROM 19.3X IN 1979 TO TODAY. DURIHG 

THIS SAKE PERIOD, WE EXPANDED THE NUMBER OF SPACES IN HEAD START 
PROGRAMS FROM 7,266 TO 11,788. AND YET, THERE ARE STILL TOO MANY 
CHILDREN FOR WHOM A SPACE IS NOT AVAILABLE AND TOO OFTEN, THE 
UNSERVED CHILDREN ARE OUR POOREST CHILDREN WHO HAVE THE MOST TO 
GAIN TROH THESE PROGRAMS. 

Ik order to further increase the number of SPACES FOR 

preschool youngsters, i initiated project glant step, a high 
qualm half-day preschool program for u-year-olds. following 
the rec0mkb{9ati0ns of a special commission on early childhood 
education, project glant step is designed to overcome the 
fragmentation of services that so often hinders the development 
of early childhood programs. drawing upon the expertise and 
experience of the iwo city agencies charged with the education of 
young children, project glant step is a collaborative effort 
implemented through the agency for child development and the 
Board of Education. The Giant Step programs take place in a 
variety of sites; in public schools, in head start centers, and 
in day care centers around the city. this effort is coordinated 
through a new office that i set up, the mayor's office of early 
Childhood Education. 

Beginning with 2600 spaces in 1986, Project Giant Step has 

GROWN and is now FUNDED TO SERVE 10,000 CHILDREN. IN ADDITION TO 
A SUBSTANTIAL TAX LEVY COMMITMENT FOR THE OPERATION OF THE 
PROGRAM, I HAVE ALSO ALLOCATED OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS TO ABT 
ASSOCIATES OF CAMBRIDGE, HASSACHUSEHS, TO CONDUCT A RIGOROUS 
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ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT GlANT STEP OVER THREE YEARS, PRELIMINARY 
FINDINGS FROM THIS EVALUATION SHOW THAT ClANT STEP IS. INDEED. 
MAKING A DIFFERENCE IN THE LIVES OF CHILDREN, THEIR FAMILIES. AND 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROFESSION. 

THESE FINDINGS SUGGEST THAT THE CHILDREN IN THIS PROGRAM ARE 
LEARNING, PROJECT GlANT STEP CHILDREN HAVE DEMONSTRATED AN ABOVE 
AVERAGE GROWTH IN SCHOOL REAi)INESS SKILLS AS MEASURED BY 
STANDARDIZED TESTS, THEY HAVE ALSO DEMONSTRATED A GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT IN THEIR ABILITY TO WORK WITH THE CLASSROOM STAFF, 
WITH OTHER CHILDREN. AND WITH CUSSROOM MATERIALS THROUGH AN 
INCREASED SELF-RELIANCE AND A GREATER ABILITY TO EMPLOY A RANGE 
OF PROBLEM SOLVING STRATEGIES. THESE SKILLS HAVE BEEN SHOWN TO 

lead to later school success. 

The Giant Step program also focuses on the health of the 

CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES. UST YEAR. MORE THAN 3000 CHILDREN 
AND FAMILY MEMBERS PARTICIPATED IN A VISION SCREENING PROGRAM. 
As A RESULT. SEVERAL HUNDRED PARTICIPANTS WERE GIVEN 
PRESCRIPTIONS FOR GLASSES AND OVER 30 YOUNGSTERS WERE REFERRED 
FOR CORRECTIVE SURGERY IN ORDER TO AVOID POTENTIALLY DEBILITATING 
VISION PROBLEMS. THE CHILDREN RECEIVE REGULAR HEARING SCREENS AND 
MORE THAN 95% HAD COMPLETE IMMUNIZATIONS. INCLUDING THE HIB 
VACCINE. We know that children can not LEARi WHEN THEY ARE IN 
NEED OF MEDICAL SERVICES. I SUGGEST THAI THIS IMPORTANT 
COMPONENT BE MADE A PART OF ALL EARLY CHILDHOOD INITIATIVES. 
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We are also beginning to learn about the positive effects 
this program has on ihe parents of the children, understanding 
that parents are a critical factor in the child's development, 
Giant Step not only provides a well developed program for 
parents* v/e also fund one person per classroom to work with the 
parents and to act as liaison between the cussroom and the home. 
Walk into a Giant Step Parent Room in the Bronx* and you will find 
15 to 20 parents involved in making educational games for their 

children, or working WITH A CONSULTANT TO FIND MORE EFFECTIVE 
WAYS TO PROVIDE NUTRITIOUS MEALS ON LIMITED BUDGETS* OR 
PARTICIPATING IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CUSSES. A PEEK 

INTO A Parent Room in Brooklyn will show parents engaged in 

LITERACY programs* OR LEARNING ABOUT POSITIVE DISCIPLINE 
STRATEGIES* OR FINDING OUT ABOUT RESOURCES WITHIN THEIR 

cowuNiTY. These parents volunteer in the classroohs and have 

HELPED revive MORIBUND PARENT ASSOCIATIONS THROUGHOUT THE Cm'. 

We HAVE ALSO LEARNED THAT MANY OF THE GlANT STEP PARENTS 
HAVE USED THE PROGRAM'S SERVICES AS A SPRINGBOARD TO THEIR OWN 
EDUCATION AND CAREER GriOWTH. AT 20 GlANT STEP DEMONSTRATION 
SITES WE HAVE PROVIDED LITERACY PROGRAMS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THE PARENTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. MANY OF THESE PARENTS HAVE GONE 
ON TO COMPLETE THEIR GED* TO ENROLL IN JOB TRAINING CLASSES* OR 
BEGIN THEIR COLLEGE EDUCATION. UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY FROM 
PARENTS TELL US THAT THE PARENT PROGRAM HAS MADE AS MUCH OF A 
DIFFERENCE IN THEIR LIVES AS THE CUSSROOM PROGRAM HAS IN THE 
LIVES OF THEIR CHILDREN. WE 'RE GLAD THAT T«E FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
ALSO SUPPORTS INTERGENERATIONAL LITERACY PROGRAMS AND HAS PASSED 
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THE Even Start bill. We. of course, have submitted a proposal to 
USE Even Start to build on our landmark efforts. 

The program has built a cadre of skilled early childhood 
practitioners through its comprehensive staff development 
program. Every new member of the Giant Step staff participates 

IN up to 20 LmYS of PRESERVICE and 16 DAYS OF INSERVICE TRAINING 
EACH YEAR. MORE EXPERIENCED STAFF PARTICIPATE IN AN EQUAL NUMBER 
OF INSERVICE TRAINING DAYS AND UP TO 10 DAYS OF PRESERVICE 
TRAINING. THE RESULT OF THIS SKILL DEVELOPMENT HAS BEEN 
ASTONISHING. GlANT STEP HAS HAD AN ANNUAL STAFF TURNOVER RATE OF 
BELOW 8% IN ITS EVALUATION SITES. WE KNOW THAT ONE INDICATOR OF 
A HIGH QUALITY PROGRAM IS A STABLE. WELL-TRAINED STAFF. GlANT 

Step has achieved this through its unique staff training program. 

WE KNOW THAT GlANT STEP. HEAD START. AND DAY CARE PROGRAMS 
WORK FOR THE CHILDREN AND FOR THEIR FAMILIES. BUT THERE ARE 
MAJOR OBSTACLES TO FURTHER EXPANSION. FOR ONE. THE SPACE FOR 
ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS IS NEARLY IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND IN NEW YORK CiTY 
AND MANY OTHER URBAN AREAS. I AM M0VIN(5 TO OVERCOME THIS 
OBSTACLE IN SEVERAL WAYS. FIRST. I HAVE FUNDED THE DESIGN OF A 
PROTOTYPE EARLY CHILDHOOD MODULE WHICH COULD BE INCLUDED IN EVERY 
NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. THESE MODULES ARE SELF-CONTAINED AND COULD 
BE USED TO HOUSE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS OFFERED BY THE SCHOOL 
OR BY A COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION. WE ARE ALSO INVESTIGATING 
A VARIATION OF THE SAN FRANCISCO PLAN THAT REQUIRES EVERY NEW 
OFFICE OR HOTEL BUILDING TO PROVIDE AN ON-SITE CHILD CARE 
FACILITY OR PAY A SPECIAL PURPOSE ONE-TiME FEE TO FUND A CHILD 
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CARE FACILITY OFr-SITE. AND WE ARE ALSO CONSIDERING PROVIDING 
INCENTIVES FOR BUILDERS WHO INCLUDE SPACE FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS AS PART OF THEIR NEW CONSTRUCTION, BUT THESE ARE 
LONGER-TERM SOLUTIONS AND THE CHILDREN CAN NOT WAIT. 

Next fall, if the budget allows. I will initiate a homebased 

PROGRAM to bring THE SERVICES OF PROJECT GlANT STEP TO CHILDREN 
WHO ARE EXCLUDED DUE TO LACK OF SPACE IN THEIR AREA. IF THE 
CHILDREN CAN NOT COKE TO US. WE WILL GO TO THEM. CHILDREN WILL 
NOT BE NEGLECTED BECAUSE THEY LIVE THE POOREST AND MOST 
OVER-CR0in)ED AREAS OF THE LiTY. 

This homebased program will be modeled on the proven 

EFFECTIVENESS OF HEAD START'S HOMESTART PROGRAM. HIGH/SCOPE'S 

Parent to Pareut program, ahd Israel's Home Instruction Program 
FOR Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY). This program will focus on 

TEACHING THE PARENTS — THE CHILD'S FIRST TEACHER — HOW TO 
PROVIDE IN THE HOME THE LEARNIhG EXPERIENCES THAT WOULD NORMALLY 
OCCUR IN AN EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM. WE WILL ALSO PROVIDE THE 
SUPPORT SERVICES AVAILABLE THROUGH GlANT STEP AND HEAD START 
PROGRAMS TO FAMILIES ENROLLED IN THE HOMEBASED PROGRAM. 

ANOTHER OBSTACLE IS THE HIGH COST OF PROVIDING QUALITY EARLY 
CHILDHOOD SERVICES. NEW YORK CiTY CURRENTLY CONTRIBUTES MORE 
THAN 89 MILLION DOLURS FOR DAY CARE. CLOSE TO 20 MILLION DOLLARS 

FOR Giant Step, and we have set aside 2.25 million for head Start 

PROGRAMS. TO BE USED ONCE THE FEDERAL FUNDS HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED. 
I BELIEVE THIS MONEY IS AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE OF THIS CiTY 
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AND THIS NATION, BUT THE COST OF EXPANDING SERVICES TO ALL 

preschool children will be staggering. the federal government 
must provide a larger share of the costs of these programs, the 
cost will be high, but certainly not as high as the costs of 
remediation, illiteracy. incarceration, or unelhplcymeht, 

Finally, we face the obstacle of recruiting and retaining 
well-trained staff. glanl step has made enormous progress in 
this area. and i suggest you take a closef look at their 
successful efforts in developing the skilws of their staf*^ and 

PROVIDING THE SUPPORT STRUCTURE TO KEEP STAFF IN THE PROGRAM. 

We have learned a lot about early CHILDHOOD EDUCATION SINCE 
THE INITIATION OF HEAD START IN 1965. WE HAVE LEARNED THAT THERE 
ARE NO IMMEDIATE SOLUTIONS FOR THE PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH URBAN 
EDUCATION, BUT WE HAVE ALSO LEARNED THAT HIGH QUALITY EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAMS SUCH AS HEAD START AND GlANT STEP 
HOLD MORE PROMT^E THAN ANY OTHERS. AGAIN, I APPRECIATE YOUR 
EFFORT TO EXPAND HEAD START OPPORTUNITIES FOR AN ADDITIONAL 
145.000 P.^ESCHOOLERS, THE ADDITIONAL 50C MILLION DOLLARS VOU 
HAVE PROPOSED IS AN EMINENTLY WORTHWHILE INVE3TM::NT IN OUR 
FUTURE. 
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Representative- ScHEUER. And it's also true that they don't give 
us credit for outstanding education excellence. 

Mayor Koch. Thirty-nine percent of the awards are won by our 
kids with Westinghouse and we only have 3 percent of the school 
population in the country. That's a fact. But nobody cares about 
that. 

Representative Scheuer. But it's true that education failure is 
apparently more newsworthy than education success. 
Mayor Koch. Right. 

Representative Scheuer. Congressman Green. 

Representative Green. You've obviously set as a goal having the 
start of education in the school system come down to the age 4, and 
I guess all along in this program and maybe this is not just your's 
and Chancellor Green's too, there's been some tension between the 
question of whether preschool education should be done by starting 
the school year earlier, whether it should be some soit of freestand- 
ing program of social service oriented, or school system oriented. 

Vm wondering what vour views are 

Mayor Koch. State the question once again. 

Representative Green. Whether the better approach is to ad- 
vance the start of the school years by having the school system, not 
only in kindergarten, but prekindergarten, nursery school or 
whether" ]^ou're better off with a free standing essentially social 
service oriented kind of system apart from the school system to de- 
liver the early childhood program. 

Mayor Koch. That's a rock and a hard place. I suspect that what 
you have to do is do both there. Our social services that have to be 
delivered—they cannot take the place of the educational services. 

I was advised by our people that we're going to try since we do 
have a money shortage, that we're going to try, where we can't 
bring the kids into the school, we're going to do what I'm told is 
done effectively in other places arovmd the country-~somebody 
ought to go and look and see how effective it is because I've heard 
these stories before but Til accept it as a fact that if you send a 
social worker, not a teacher into a home that has a 3- and 4-year- 
old, that you can teach that parent through a social worker to do a 
better job in educating their kids at home until we're eiAe to bring 
them into the system. I hope it's true. 

We are looking at that and if funds are avaUable, we are going to 
try to start that. 

Representative Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Scheuer. Delighted to have you here. Congress- 
man Green. 

Mr. Mayor, the ideal would be to get all 3- and 4^year-olds at risk 
into some kind of an enriched preschool program. That is what has 
worked across the country with Head Start. That is what has 
worked for 75 or 80 years with middle-class and upper middlcKJlass 
parents who could afford to send their kids to a preschool prc^am. 

We re serving a little over half the kids in this city wno could 
use an enriched preschool program. We know that the city is under 
severe financial constraints. We know, and you've told us, that the 
State is imder financial constraints. 

I can tell you as a Member of Congress that the Federal Govern- 
ment is imder financial constrainte. Dut this is an investment 
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which must be made. And I use that word advisedly— this is not an 
expenditure, it's an investment in the future of our country tc 
produce an educated, productive, skilled, work force and to reduce 
welfare and crime and drug addiction and all of the associated ill- 
nesses that flow from education failure. 

We must make this investment. Tell us where these funds can 
come from— the Federal, State, local, or private sector, the business 
community? Im going to ask Jim Murphy, the chancellor of our 
university system and leading banker in this State the same ques- 
tion. 

Can you envision getting funds to support Head Start from any 
combination of these three services? Is there a chance that you 
could work out programs with the business commU/)ity to provide 
ennched preschool programs at the worksite where w^orking par- 
ents can bring their kids while they work? 

Mayor Koch. I understand what you're saying. I believe that 
there are restraints placed upon the school system as there are 
upon government that are unreasonable in how they spend their 
money. 

For example, we spend far more on special education than we 
should be spending because of archaic and arcane rules that Hon't 
allow us to do what our people say would be a better use of the 
money. Whether it's the size of the class or— I don't have the tech- 
nical expertise to go into the resource rooms and others, but 
they're done now under mandates that our experts tell us cost us 
money witljout any achievement. And if we could save those 
moneys, we could use those moneys to better advantage for the 
whole school system. 

Representative Scheuer. Let me ask you if you would have your 
staff prepare a brief statement giving us the details on these mat- 
ters. 

Mayor Koch. On special education? 
Representative Scheuer. Yes. 
Mayor Koch. Yes, we will. 

Representative Scheuer. On the reasons why your education 
system is forced to spend money in ways that are unproductive— 
that don t produce leamng, don't produce educational advance- 
ment. 

Mayor Koch. That s our belief. We will give you a memo on that. 
My belief is that as is the case at every level of human endeavor, 
the people who . are there rarely like to be observed and criticized. 
Maybe somebody can say *hat about me. I hope it's not true. 

Representative Scheuer. Your job description in and of itself de- 
termines that you live and work in a fish bowl. 

Mayor Koch. More than that, after 12 years> you learn to roll 
with the punches, so to speak, and to live with the unfair attack, 
but rve come to the conclusirn that part of my role is to allow 
people to vent their frustrations by figuratively kicking the mayor. 
That 8 now part of the mayor's official role. That it reduces ten- 
sion. 

^ Whereas maybe 12 years ago I would have slugged back, today I 
just accept it. Leonard Stavisky says we should have a day, sW 
the mayor. 
Mr. Stayisky. A designated day. 
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Representative Scp*euer. I think it would take a week. 

Mayor Koch. That's all I can add. We try desperately year after 
year to reduce the amenities in government of which there are 
many. Some in the school system, but others outside, foolish man- 
dates that get us nowhere and we're goin^ to crive you a paper on 
that. 

Representative Scheuer. On all of the foolish mandates. 
Mayor Koch. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. I want to introduce Congressman Teddy 
Weiss whose presence at a hearing like this along with Billy Green 
is almost predictable. Teddy is one of the most constructive^ 
thoughtful, creative, and involved members of the New York City 
delegation. We're delighted to have you here. Please proceed with 
your questions and an opening statement. 

Representative Weiss. Thank you very much. I'm not going to 
take time from the panel for an opening statement. I'm delighted 
that you're holding these hearings. 

Let me focus just a little bit on the question that Jim Scheuer 
asked you on the fiscal problems that all the levels of government 
are having. You probably know that the current, the fiscal 1989 
deficit is estimated at the Federal level to be $165 billion and we're 
making some very false assumptions as to how we're going to 
reduce that to $100 billion by the end of the next fiscal year. 

Given all of that, and given the problems that you ve noted at 
the State and city level, how would you address the Federal Gov- 
ernment, say in spite of their shortfalls, in spite of their deficit, 
that they have to come up with more money 

Mayor Koch. Two things that I would suggest which we always 
do. ^ One is that no matter how much productivity you have 
achieved, you must never in any one year eliminate a msgor effort 
to achieve even more productivity. 

We are the only city in America, to the best of my knowledge, 
where we measure the city's productivity from year to year, and 
there are four to six agencies that comment on our productivity ef- 
forts and in the 12 years that I've been the mayor, we have estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the monitoring agencies that, we not in 
new true dollars, out basod on old dollars at the time that the mo- 
ductivity was ajhieved, we have saved more than $800 million 
which become mvested in delivering current services that we need 
as opposed to simply paying for services heretofore delivered, and 
that generally is translated into fewer people delivering the same 
service. 

This year we are going to have an effort to achieve productivity. 
I think the figure is over $100 million. I suspect the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to do that as well. It's not an adverse reflection on the 
Government. Every government has to do it. We do it. 

The second is, I believe that the income tax rates are out of 
whack. To have a tax bracket which is like 14 and 28 no matter 
what the range of income is is insanity. 

I believe that it was helpful to have the tax reductions. I abso- 
lutely believe that, but on the other hand, they did it in a way that 
was stupid. It was ono time, before the tax rates were reduced, 
where we measured that in a 5-year period we were losing some- 
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thing like $750 billion because of the Reagan tax reductions. I be- 
lieve in tax reductions. We all benefit. I benefit as well. 

But the new tax rates that are now permanc^ntly fixed in the IRS 
should be changed, and you ought to have more than two. You 
ought I ) have maybe four. 

^ Representative Scheuer. I would echo your feelings of frustra- 
tion. President Reagan used to boast proudly that tax rates were at 
an all time low. The corporate tax rates and individual tax rates 
were at a 50-year low during his administration, after the reduc- 
tion of the tax rates, and he used to say that proudly. 

I say there's something wrong with a country that has the lOWv^st 
tax rates in half a century, far lower than any other industrialized 
country that I know of. There's no country in Europe or Scandina- 
via that has those low rates, not Canada, not New Zealand, not 
Australia, not Japan. 

While at the same time we achieve these record low tax rates, we 
are only sending one-fifth of the kids at education risk to a Head 
Start Program. And we still have a situatio*; in New York City 
where a kid who is drug addicted, who desperately wants to get off 
of his addiction and who calls a hot line is told we're filled up now, 
we don't have enough slots, call back in 6 or 8 months. 

I think tbr.re's something shameful and disgraceful about a coun- 
try that has that kind of value structure. WeTe taxing ourselves at 
about one-fourth or one-fifth per gallon of gas that European coun- 
tries tax themselves and at the same time, kids who urgently need 
help in their education cannot get it. 

^ Mayor Koch. Exxon commits a violation that their name will 
live forever in infamy so the price of gasoline goes up to pay for 
their cos*'^. Why don't you pass a law that says that when you 
commit such an egregious I believe criminal act, that you can't 
make that a business deduction in the costs of cleanup. That has to 
come out of the stockholders. 

Why should be paying? That's multimillions of dollars. God 
knows, it may ^ over a billion before they're finished and yet, 
they're not going to pay for it. Wo're going to pay for it. Why? 

Representative Scheuer. The Congress hasn't even started to 
deal with the Exxon outrage, A lot of citizens have been cutting up 
their Exxon credit cards and mailing it to them and I hope you will 
do the same, Mr. Mayor* 

Mayor Koch. I don't have an Exxon card, but my suggestion isl- 
and it's a good idea— but you can really hit them by changing laws 
that would bar people who commit environmental outrages that 
are grossly negligent— I'm not talking about a simple accident-- 
grossly negligent. That's what they were here. From deducting the 
expenses of cleaning up that gross negligence from their income 
taxes. 

Representative Scheuer. And that :iegligence started before the 
accident with the absolute absence of any kind of plan for a possi- 
ble cleanup. It continued • ith gross negligence and unconcern 
after the accident, where tneir response was pitifully inadequate. 

Mayor Koch. I'll give you another example— nere you are bailing 
out the savings and loan institutions and the figures that I have 
seen were not clear. The first were $90 billion, then went to $165 
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billion and then went to $195 billion. Tnose are flgures I've seen in 
the press. God knows what the real figure is. 

I've adso seen a statement that said that close to 97 percent of 
those failures were due to criminal acts on the part of directors 
and others in the institutions. We're not even going after those 
people. We're not even trying to recover those moneys. We're just 
bailing them out I can't figure it out. What the hell is wrong with 
us? 

Representative Scheuer. Let's get back to Head Start. 
We'll now hear from the chancellor of the Board of Education of 
New York City, Mr. Richard Green. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD R. GREEN, CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK 
CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Green. Congressman Scheuer, Congressman Weiss, at 10:30 
today we have a number of students who are assembling at Central 
Park so I have to leave in a very short period of time. They're 
going to talk about the relationship that students have one to an- 
other, and responsibility that students have one to another, about 
this city, their lives, this country, and our society. 

I have provided for you a prepared statement that v/ould be most 
available to the subject we're here to talk about today, but I wish I 
did have more time because it touches upon a substantial issue af- 
fecting and to some degree afflicting the future of this country. 

We believe that it is an investment strategy, your word is the 
correct word that in fact if we do not and cannot intervene into 
child developmental practices, then one of our msjor investment 
strategies will have fiiUed, we won't be competitive. 

We also believe that the American family has changed. We think 
that there needs to be a whole host of studies about the fact that 
family formation has changed drastically in this city and potential- 
ly in this country, and so early childhood education, early interven- 
tion, nursery school education— each of these things need to be re- 
considered in light of a chan^g family structure in America and I 
would argue, although I don't have the time today, that thaf s 
worthy of a continued discussion. 

Representative Scheuer. Mr. Chancellor, with all due respect, I 
feel that your request for a whole host of studies is not timely. It is 
not productive. We know enough now to know the cause of educa- 
tion failura We know enough now to know the cause of family dis- 
integration. There are studies gathering dust on the shelves. What 
we need is an action program. What we need is for you to come to 
the New York City Council, the New York State Legislature and 
your own congressional delegation v/ith specific, identifiable, visi- 
ble, tangible proposals for education improvement of all kinds. 

This is what we need: an action program not a whole host of fur- 
ther studies. 

Mr. Green. On the contraiy, I would like to respectfully disagree 
with you and I'll tell you why. When one out of six students came 
to the New York public schools this past September, in our kinder- 
garten class, the mothers have not turned the age of 18, which 
means that they were conceived before the age of 13. We do not 
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have the study or the knov/ledge to know what's happened m the 
first 60 months of those children's lives. Children raising children. 

I would disagree that we know the nutritional input and value 
and development of students who live in those kinds of conditions. 
I would disagree that the simple statements of poverty, the issues 
of bilingual education are so fully understood by this society that 
we have the answers. But to the extent that we know what the tar- 
gets are, to the extent that we want to increase access to the main- 
stream, to the extent that we want to make people whole, I would 
agree. 

The reason we're going to Central Park today is that there's a 
whole host of lack of knowledge of what has happened to yoimg 
people. Claude Rowl, ''Man Child of the Promised Land." He found 
a different Harlem. He could not understand that Harlem. He 
could not understand the laws of retribution or the kind of con- 
cerns that people have for other people. He could not imderstand 
the coldness or the callousness of how people treat each other. So I 
disagree respectfully that we have the answers to that degree. 

I would also dis^ee that when people lived in shelters in the 
late 1980s— you spoke about the first part of this decade— when 
they've lived in shelters for several years or from home to home 
and part of the homelessness in hotels, that we imderstand the psy- 
chology of what it means to live in those kind of conditions. 

There are various points of view about what all those things are, 
but I would agree that we would propose as we have in New York 
City 12-month schools. I would propose that the schools be open 
from 7 am. to 7 p.m. I propose that we give birth grants at the 
hospitals and begin to invest in parenting education for those 
young people. I would agree that we know how to deliver those 
kmds of systems, but to the extent that we have the whole picture, 
I would disagree respectfully. 

With that, I'm in partnership with you— which is why I'm here 
this morning— because I believe that the evidence of Head Start is 
very clear. I believe that the Michigan study has given great yield, 
causing New York to enter an education for 4-year-olds, contim^e 
an education for those people who are underachievers, as yoimg as 
48 months, in our continuing emphasis on trying to address the 
dropout program by moving resources into our elementary prac- 
tices. 

With that, I'd be glad to not only offer up the testimony with our 
proposals, but to take any questions at this time. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Green follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF RICHARD R* GREEK 



Good Homing. Hy nun Is Richard Grten* For tht past 14 Months I have 
served as ChtnMllor of the Nev York City public schools, the largest school 
systsa In Aacrlca. 

It Is 9l pleasure to give testimony on a subject of such coopelllng 
liportance. Providing quality early childhood education nust be a cornerstone 
of the public education agenda this year and throughout the next decade. 
There Is no wre laportant priority. I comnd the Joint Economic Cooilttee 
and Its Subcooilttee on Education and Health for advancing this critical Issue. 

If our students are to saster the skills necessary to cocpete In the 21st 
century* thty vlll need to be better prepared. Research and practice tell us 
that such preparation Wist begin as early as possible — a qusllty early 
childhood education prograa has a draasatic long tevM p^ff. A plethora of 
studies have docuersnted that If ve invest sore In the child's early 
experience, ve will save on revediatlon and necessary social service supports 
later. Our experience In New York City confine these findings. Firrther, vt 
have discovered that prograis vhlch involve the entire faally parents, 
siblings and the extended household — and that begin even before the child is 
schooUage — are the aost successful. 

I need not tell you how high the stakes are for our society. Clearly the 
next generation of Africans will require ^olld skills to coopete in the 
global economy. There are other essential prerequisites to citizenship to 
which a quality early childhood education prograa will contribute. 

For eariy young people in New York City the schooling they receive In 
pre-fcir grgarten or kindergarten prograJB are essentially their first lessons 
in cooperation, caring and co^}assion.' These skills and values oust be 
transBltted by our society. Hithout a core of standards and values to shape 
their futures, aany children In the City will founder. 
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A recent Newsveek cover story referred to ages 4-8 as the "wnder years" 
for children. In New York City these wonder years are especially critical 
because «any students enter the schoolhouse challenged by distinct econoalc 
disadvantages or other factors that sake achleveaent core difficult. 

For exai^le. In New York City the student population has the following 
characteristics: 

• AlBost 80X of our schoolchildren are Black, Utino or Asli.... About 
40X of our 940,000 schoolchildren live In poverty. 

• Aliaost SOX of our children coae froa single parent faallles. 

o nearly 100,000 students and many aore parents lack proficiency In the 
English language; over 100 distinct languages are spoken In New York 
City. 

• Nearly one out of six students entering kindergarten — 10,000 five- 
and sh-year-olds — were bom to teenage Bothers. 

• 6,000 public school students and their faallles live In shelters, 
single rooa occupancy hotels and other forms of teaporary housing. 

Despite these obstacles, aany of our students are achieving, in fact 
those students who enter the New York City public schools as four- or 
flve-year^lds and sta^y there for a sustained time are aaklng significant 
progress. The Dxalttee Is no doubt aware of the long tera benefits of early 
childhood education as docuaented in the Ypsllanti, Michigan High Scope 
study. This study found that children who attended pre-school were less 
likely to dropout, becoae pregnant or go on welfare at sose future tlise as a 
group that did not participate In the pre-klndergarten prograa. Viewed In 
this light, an Investiaent In early childhood education Is extreoely cost 
effective. He are conducting our own long-term longitudinal study In 
New York City. 
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Tha Board Instituted an all day Kindergarten proflraa for all entering 
students In 1S83-84 and a niabar of pre^lndergarten, reduced class size and 
enhanced guidance and support programs in the past five years. The Board's 
research shows that such early 1nvest«nt is paying off In the achieveaent of 
youngsters. For exa^}le, based on our 198W7 Reading scores: 

• only 1/3 of third graders who did not attend a New York City 
Icindergarten or pre-Klndergarten prcqran read at or above grade 
level. About 1/2 of those who had attended all-day or half-day 
kindergarten read at or above grade level. 

Hith the initiation of Project Giant Step, our aodel prograa for 
four-year-olds, in 1986-87, ve expect future results to be even core positive. 

Host interestingly, our own research shows thac nearly 2/3 of the third 
grade class did not enter the public schools in kindergarten, only about 1/3 
had been in Kew York City schools froa kindergarten on. About 2/3 had 
attended our schools fron first grade on. In a City that reaalns a welcoalng 
point for so «any iaeilgrants, Bobility and discontinuity of education are 
clearly iji^rtant factors. But these factors Bay be less intrusive If 
faailles are given aore opportunities to start their children in school at a 
younger age» 

Early childhood education proyraas for four- and five-year-olds are 
essential, but they are not sufficient to seet the needs of urban youngsters 
and their faailles. He eust Intervene even earlier and establish a habit of 
connecting the education systea intricately with the ho»e envlroneant. If 
parents see education as essential to their child's developaent froa the first 
day they are bom, for the 48-60 aonths before they enter the public school, 
our jobs will be that auch easier. 
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I » suggesting a partnership between schools, day care providers and 
coaaunlty organizations that Bust begin earlier — not when a child turns 4 or 
5, but from the day the child Is bom up until school and beyond the day the 
student graduates froa public school. He Bust establish In Jaaes Cooar's 
vords a "caring coisraunlty,* where schools are viewed as vibrant centers that 
engage children and adults In an atsnsphere that Is ware- ;ind nurturing and 
that promotes the highest standards. 

In New York City we have already Introduced several high quality early 
childhood prograas that are working. Each of these Initiatives targets 
children In need and relies on key design principles on what works best for 
youngsters. These prograas Include Intensive parent Involveaent and support, 
reduced class size, staff developnsent, paraprofesslonal and guidance personnel 
support, cooperative learning techniques, health and social support services 
and Intensive evaluation cca?)onents. The najor prograas are as follows: 

• Prelect Giant <:»gp Is a nationally acclalned program for 

four-year-old5. Currently 5,600 four year olds froo across the City 
participate In this half day program. Next year an additional 1,500 
slots are scheduled to be filled. Approxinately 3,500 children are 
served In a prograa that Is similar In design through funding froo 
New York State. Key prograa cooponents of both models Include: a 
developaen tally appropriate education prograa to meet the social, 
emotional, cognitive and physical growth of each child; health 
education and referral; nutrition, social services and counseling and 
an extensive parent Involv^nt program; Intensive staff developesent 
and "continuity" activities to ensure the child's smooth transition 
Into kindergarten. Approximately, $18 million will be spent on 
Project Giant Step this year. About $12 KllHon Is spent on the 
State's experlaental pre-»k1ndergarten prograa. 
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0 Project Child serves inore than 40,000 kindergartners and first grade 
children In 150 schools. This prograa provides children with 
suppleaentary educational services which focus on language 
acquisition skills and literacy development. The strategies employed 
Include smaller class size, st?.ff development, paraprofesslonal and 
guidance support and educational enrichment activities. 

Since assuming my position, I have designed several other early childhood 
Initiatives that are now In place or are soon to be Implemented. Among the 
most promising Initiatives are: 

• The Summer Primary Program - In Ouly 1988, I introduced the first 
suczser kindergarten program in the nation. Over 9,000 youngsters 
participated In the six week program, 7,300 attended regularly. This 
year the program has been expanded to not only give Incoming 
kindergartners or kindergartners with limited experience a head 
start, but to serve first graders as well. Ke anticipate that 20,000 
kindergartners and first graders will enroll. Early evaluation 
findings from last year indicate positive results. 

0 Project Return - The large number of teenage roothers in Kew York City 
requires special attention. These youngsters are more likely to 
place their own education and their child's educational future In 
jeopardy. This September, ve Kill lirplement a program designed to 
serve both the teenage s»ther who dropped out and her child In the 
same educational setting. The mother will receive instruction to 
coG^lete her high school diploma and necessary es^loyment training 
*tfhile the child is enrolled In an early childhood program within the 
same school environment. Special parenting education and appropriate 
social services will be offered. 
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• 5^rt^grflB i - He have entered a collaboration with Bank Street College 
and the City's Health and Hospital Corporation to distribute 
educational "blrthgraas" to new parents. This pilot project will 
operate in two Inner city hospitals beginning In September, 1989 and 
win offer Inforaatlon to all new parents on the Inqjortance of early 
childhood education, resource asaterlals for parents, key 
developaental benchmarks to observe and a directory of child-serving 
agencies In the cosnunlty. 

• RepncatlQn of Beethovftn Projffrt - He are now planning a replication 
of the Beethoven project that Is operating In Chicago. He will 
Identify a City housing project or cluster site housing In 
cooperation with the City's Himn Resource Adalnlstratlon and Housing 
and Preservation Developaent departments over the next several 
nonths. The goal of the collaboration will be to dearmstrate the 
efficacy of education and support services at the earliest 
Intervention point possible. The Beethoven nodel provides effective 
educational support to faallles fro« the day a child Is born up until 
the conventional entry point into school. He believe that such 
continuity of support Is essential to prepare students In New Yor*- 
City for the opportunity to excel In the public schools. 

Expanded early childhood opportunities are not a luxury, they are an 
iBsperatlve. As the Congress supports alsslles In defense of this nation's 
security so too It wist invest In. the future workforce that will nake our 
econofly strong. An Investaent In children Is an Investssnt In the nation's 
future. Ke know enough to sake It work. I urge you to keep faith with the 
taxpayers by giving educators In cities like New York the resources to «ake a 
difference with the generations' isost preclou;^ asset — the children. 

Thank you. 
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Representative Scheuer. Congressman Ted Weiss. 

Representative Weiss. Thank you. Would you expand a little bit 
on the project Giant Step Program? Describe that for me. Hov/ 
many kids could qualify for that program? What percentage are 
you in fact covering at this point? How does it fit in with the Head 
Start Program? 

Mr. Green. Project Giant, was a 4-year-old program that we 
were attempting to take advantage of early intervention. Currently 
there's between 5,000 and 6,000 students. We're looking for another 
1,500 next year. We v/ant to look at the way in which children are 
developing, so it's a child developmental strategy manipulation, 
working tether, socialization sort of direction. 

The chairman talked about the nursery school movement back in 
his day and Project Giant Step heads in that same direction. We 
try to engage parents and some responsibility for child develop- 
mental ar^'nties 

Represfci .ve Weiss. To what extent does it coordinate with or 
differ from the Read Start Program? 

Mr. Green. I suspect it has a lot of simila^-ities. 

Representative Weiss. Between Giant Step and Head Start, what 
percentage of the children are attending classes? 

Mr. Green. I have no idea about the— you mean of the poten- 
tial 

Representative Weiss. Right. 

Mr. Grsen. I have no idea about the potential pool of 4-year-olds 
in New York City. All I know is what we are able to do btised on a 
space avail^ility in our schools during that period of time, with 
some districts being unable to offer that program. If s on a volun- 
tary, ongoing basis. We cannot locate children until they show up 
at the school door, so its real potential is unknown. We could get 
that answer for you. 

Representative Weiss. I would appreciate it. 

[The following information was subsequently supplied for the 
record:] 
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N2W YOWC cm BCkWD Of fiJUCAnON 
OeHCE OF PROGRAM AND CURWCUUW 0EVaJ0F^O?^ 

EARLV CHiuwooo mx>jim mi 

EARLY CHILaKX^ PRfflRAMS 
1588-1989 

PRQIECT CHILD 

Ptrtidpgitti jtoce than 40.000 klnd«rg«tefo and flcwt gcd<k chiWrtn in ov«r 
1600 cUssts in 150 schools in 26 dl«crlccs parclclpact. 
Schools vtrt S9l«ct«d on bdsls of Sp»flng 1986 sscood otade 
rtadinf scoras. * 

Sasign: Ghildran parciclpaca In tuppltraintaTy cJucatiooal aarvlcts 

Milch focus on langusgt and llttracy davalomfrnc. 67 schools 
cap reslatars at 22 chlldttn; 83 schooU where spaca is 
limited, select alternative flervicas including tuff 
developers, English as a Second LsnguageVEctly Childhood 
teadvers, paraprofusionals or guidanct peraonnal. 

Esdentiel coqponencs include coordinated staff develomant 
plan, interactive parent prograo, enriched trip program and 
additional suppliea and materiels. 

Fundini Soureet Tax Levy and Chapter I 

C>act $23,000,000 

PROOBgr ClAKT STEP 

Participants; 3600 four year old children in 20 districcs participace in 
three hour half-<Jay pcogr«r». 

^!£iSLi Key conponenta of Project Giant Slap include: 

- AN EDUCAna^ PROGRAM which is develocKntally appropciete 
and designed to encourage the sociel, ozotional, creative, 
cognitive, 3nd physical growth o£ ead) child; 

- A HEALTH PKCGZ^ which provided healti) education to children 
and their fnilies and hciliutes referrala to and the 
delivery of eelated health services; 

- A M/nuTlCN PIUX^RAM which provides ea^ dtlld with a 
nutrl"ic(is brealcfeat or snack and a w^ll-balanced lunch; 

- U SOCIAT SERVICES PROGRAM which ptovidofl refervels to local 
cooTkAity progratna snd to heelth» housing, legal, and 
ccwueling services to all Project Giant Step families; 

- A PKRENT xmvMWT PROGRAM which provides parenU with the 
akilla M opportunities to becco) active participants in 
their child's education; " 
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- A STAIT DEVEIJOP^Cf^ PROGRAM 'Which provide! pt©-8«vlct «nd 
in-iotvlc« ptoftE iorwl development for all etaff who 
inttctcc wich childcin; and 

- COOTINUITY ACTIVITIES cc enaurt careful attcncloo to the 
child*i trcnsltion to kindtrserttn. 

Fmdlni^ Soucct! QiipCtt I end Tax livy 

Coae: S18,000.000 

NPJ YORX STATE PREKIND£BCAKIQ< 

Partlclpanta: 3A60 four year old children In 21 dlatricta participate In a 
2 1/2 hour half-day ptogram, 

Peslgi: The auldellnea fran the New York State Education Department 

provide for the developcnent oK a cocnpcehenaive program 
including; 

^health and nutrition servicea 
•oocial eervicu 

-parent involveamt and particioation 

-profeaa ional development activitiea 

continuity of inatruction to kindergarten and flrat grada 

FimdlTOt Sourcai 3tate Education Deparanent and Tex Levy 

Coft; S12»284,60S 

SlttCR PRlMAgy PROaMM 

Partlcipanta; Approximately 20,000 kindergarten and flrat grade children in 

200 edKJola in 32 dlatricta will participate in a aix week 

flun»t progcjo from July 5 - Auguat 11, 1989, from 8j30 A.M. to 
2i30 P.M. 

Defligit A develorxnen tally appropriate non graded program le planned In 

claaaet capped at 2z, with a teadiet and educational 

aaalatant. Chlldr«i will be aerv^d breakfast, lundi and a 
cnack. A Parent Involvement component le initio by e Family 
Aflaiacant in an on^aite Family Room. Appropriate mater lela and 
auppliea ^re provided In a<^itlon to ongoing st^ff development. 

Ft«din£ Source? Chapter I 

CoflC: $10,000,000 
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EARLY GRADE CUSS SIZE REDUCTION 

Th« Boicdt clua liza ctouceion pcoatam requited chiC tha aveeagt cUaa 
ilze of klndtcgaccw), |cad« 1, 2 and 3 cUssaa maincalnad ic 25. 

Ubact iufflclan( spaca ia not avallabia and £r4da I, 2 and 3 cUaaea havt 
QDca chati 28 chlldran, cba Board caquicaa chac a<jdlclcnal pacapcofeialonaU oc 
tMchtra ba aaal9>ad to chaaa claaaaa for pate of tha day, Ibla paat yMt, 
addltlQinal paraprofaaalonala ot teachara weca asalgned to appcoxinaCaly 900 
gcada l,2miZ claaaia with cota Chan 28 chlldran, 

Fundlnjt Sourcat Early Ctade XnCerventlon/SuppIenirDvcal 
^Ppoct Alda 

CQ#tt $95,000,000 



THE PARAPROraSSlCNALS IN KIWBCAKTEW PROGRAM 

Partlclpentat 102 klndtrgactan claaatoocn parapcofefislcnala ata ;ilacad In 
apptoi!lfflaC6ly cna*h«lf of tba soat ovarcrowdH alacntntary 
acnoola. 



Daatjmt 



Iba pcostjm la deslg^iad to raduca tha diild-adult ratio during 
thia critical yaar of a child's aducatlon. 



FiiKltfl^ Sourcat Tax Uvy 
Oosc: S15,000»000 
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Representative Scheuer. Chancellor Green, the one thing we 
know about Head Start is that it is the most costeffective way of 
preventing education failure and of encouraging education success. 
Head Start is the key for kids from disadvantaged homes to make 
it in schools and it's a far more cost-effective jxvestment than re- 
medial education after the kid has failed. 

Mr. Green. I agree. 

Representative Scheuer. Of all of the education programs that 
you provide of varying degrees of effectiveneixs and of all the ex- 
penditures that you're making for custodians and Lord knows 
what, aren't there ways that you can rob Peter to pay for Paul? In 
other words, rob from programs that are far less cost effective and 
produce far less in the way of positive education results than the 
Head Start Program that is being starved? 

It's true that you're doing far better than the national average. 
You have somewb?;o over half the kids at education risk in Head 
Start compared lo a national figure of about 16 or 17 percent. So 
let's give your system tind Jet's give you credit for that. 

But there are still almost half the kids who are at education risk 
who are not in an enniched school program. Can't you borrow 
money from here and there and elsewhere from^ programs that are 
nowhere nearly as productive for education achievement and chan- 
nel those moneys into Head Start for that critical period of time 
when a kid urgently needs help to make it? 

Mr. Green. If you're asking me what my priorities would be, if 
we had to shift from the secondary schools of this nation to the 
preschools of this nation to give students a better chance, Fm in 
favor of that. If you're asking for an on the record proposal this 
morning, I didn't come with one this morning except to say that 
clearly that falls in my priorities. 

I would also— I don t want to spend tomorrow or on election day 
in New York City talking to those constituents who think I'm pro- 
posing cutting their programs today so thej; spend all day tomor- 
row beating upon me about didn't you say this or that? 

Representative Scheuer. We can understand that. Well wait 
until the day after tomorrow. 

Mr. Green, I appreciate that. 

Representative Scheuer. In deference to the time pressures 
you're under, we'll release yon. We may have some extra questions 
for you by mail, out we'll encourage you to go up to that very im- 
portant Central Park meeting. 

Mr. Green. I would encourage these hearinp and appreciate you 
being in New York City and provide the city with discussions. 

Representative Scheuer. We're delighted to have you here and 
we will be in touch with you when we get the memo from Mayor 
Koch about some of the rigidities in the system that are forcing the 
system and forcing you to spend moneys in ways that are compara- 
tively less productive and preventing you from spending monpys in 
programs like Head Start. 

We'll now hear from Chancellor Jim Mvxphy. Chancellor 
Murphy has an appointment with the niajjor, I'm told, within the 
next hour because of some of the problems in the university system 
and will have to leave quickly. 
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Chancellor Murphy has been chairman of the board of trustees ^- 
SUNY— rather CUNY--since 1980. Incidentally, CUNY is the third 
largest system in the United States with 183,000 students in 18 col- 
leges, a graduate center, law school, and medical school. His wife, 
Margaret, is a New York City school teacher and that gives him 
additional Insight into the education and learning problems of New 
York City. 

Leonard Stavisky pulled me up sharp when I said SUNY is 
CUNY and he is accusing me of acting myself and he's absolutely 
right. SUNY was the City College of New York which ir its time, a 
generation ago, was probably the preeminent intellectual center of 
higher education in the United States. It may not have been as 
fancy and elegant as Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, but it produced 
that same level of education excellence and we mourned its decline 
and we're happy to see that CUNY is now retaking its place among 
the institutions In our country that stand for education excellence. 

Jim Murphy, we're delighted to hear from you this morning and 
I hope that you'll bring your banking experience and your business 
leadership that's been so marvelous to your testimony and tell us 
among otner things how the business commun'^y can help in this 
mission of taking care of the kids at education risk who are not in 
a Head Start Program. 

Is there any possibility or likelihood that corporations could be 
induced to offer an enriched preschool program at the corporate 
site for the benefit of working parents who come to work at 8 or 9 
o'clock and who can bring their kids along and leave them in an all 
day day-care program with an enriched education training? 

Please take such time as you may need. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES F. MURPHY, EXECUTIVE Vf CE 
PRESIDENT, NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It's my 
pleasure to be here and let me at the outset say that I am grateful 
to Chairman Serrano and to Senator Stavisky and to Mr. Campbell 
for allowing me to speak first. 

Unfortunately, I don't have thousands of students waiting for me 
up in Central Park. There are hundreds of students who are pro- 
testing who you know from the papers and about 10 units of the 
City University and these are very tense and very sensitive times 
so we re trying to keep an eye on it. 

I am pleased to express my appreciation not only for the opportu- 
nity to speak about Head Start and ctl:?r early childhood education 
endeavors but to express my appreciatioi^ to you Congressman 
Scheuer and to the subcommittee for the leadership that you have 
provided and the series of hearings you have held concerning the 
importance of education and mamtaining the competitiveness of 
the United States and this increasingly globalized economy. 

New York is a city of pain. It is no longer accurate to character- 
ize New York City as having a housing crisis, an education crisis, a 
criminal justice crisis, a drug crisis, or an AID crisis. The city is 
experiencing all of these and more which can be summed up by 
stating that New Yor^- City is experiencing a human . .isis of in- 
creasing magnitude. In the New York Times a couple of weeks ago, 
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Josh Barbanel included reference to the following alarming factors. 
A number of them are set forth in my prepared statement Til just 
refer to a couple. 

Two-thirds of low-income children do not graduate from high 
school in this city, leaving them all but helpless in a high-tech job 
market. 

One-third of the nearly one-half million children on public assist- 
ance live in isolated pockets of such intense poverty that they are 
cut off from the world of work and independence. 

By the time most children in the poorest areas of this city reach 
16, they are no longer in school. They no longer respond to adults, 
they disappear from daily life except to show up from time to time 
in the street comer drug trade— they're gone. 

Prom the above examples, it is not difficult to come to the con- 
clusion that the relevant conditions in the city are getting progres- 
sively worse rather than improving. To acknov/ledge that, however, 
does not mean that one should throw up one's hands in despair. 
Nor should we be deterred from continuing those public, private 
and voluntary sector efforts cmrently underway to deal with the 
housing, education, criminal justice, drug and ATOS calamip<*«. 

On the contrary, it is critically important at this juncture that 
we affirm that there is a pervasive and fundamental human crisis 
in our midst. We must acknowledge that no man, woman, child, or 
institution has not yet been touched by these dysfunctional reali- 
ties which could ultimately disable us and our institutions. We 
must engender a sense or urgency as never felt before and cry out 
for the mobilization of all of the resources at our command to try 
to reverse this situation. 

In this context, most assuredly Head Start and other forms of 
early childhood education and social intervention are an impera- 
tive need for our society. These programs have a proven track 
record and require dramaticsdly increased replication and support 
from both the public and private sectors. The process of ^sitive 
human development has to start as early as possible and this must 
be affirmed loudly and clearly. As it works, as practically every 
study, analysis, and evaluation of these programs has shown. 

If the corporate community is to continue to '^ve a positive and 
constructive environment in which to functica in urban America, 
especially in New York City, then it is going to have to become 
more involved than ever before. Unfortunately •.he past is merely a 

Erologue to what is really needed to deal with the human crisis I 
ave been describing. The corporation cannot be the sole player — 
surely the Government and voluntary sectors, together with em- 
powered neighborhoods, must also vigorously participate — but the 
corporation must be a big player. 

As for the subject of this hearing, corporations can be more sup- 
portive of Head Start and early childhood programs in the follow- 
mg ways: 

Target their corporate contributions for these activities; 

Have proactive volunteer programs among their employees to get 
involved on a voluntaiy basis in these programs; 

Corporations must expand their management advisory and en- 
deavor to have great expertise in a number of areas that could be 
put to use in these programs; 
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Corporations must increase day care on premises, incorporating 
educational components; and 

Corporations must become advocates for gr^-^ter public funding. 

Corporations mu3t see these activities as ^ributing not only 
ultimately to a better work force, but also their potential to help 
alleviate the distress caused by poor housing, inferior public educa- 
tion, crime, drug abuse and AIDS. Corporations are also going to 
have to identify strategies for increased participation in programs 
directed at all of these problems, through both individual company 
and collective endeavors. 

Nothing short of * ximum corporate effort will do the job. 

And, last but not least. Congress must continue to be sensitive to 
what it can do to help alleviate our human crisb by encouraging 
all elements — corporate, volunteer, local government, and neigh- 
borhood resources — to be fully utilized in this war against human 
misery. Begin by strengthening Head Start and go on from there to 
provide creative incentives, especially to corporations, encouraging 
all to get more deeply involved. 

Lead us and leverage us. Both are critically important. 

I thank you for the opportunity to express my views on this im- 
portant matter. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Murphy follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEHEHT OF OAHES P. HURPHY 

Mr. Chairzian 2md seiabers of the Subcoiszaittee, I an pleased 
to have the opportunity to testify on the benefits of Head Start 
and ether early childhood education programs. I an also pleased to 
express ny appreciation to the Subcosmittee and to you Congressman 
Scheuer for the leadership you have provided in the series of 
hearings you have held concerning the importance of education in 
maintaining the competitiveness of the United states in this 
increasingly globalized economy. 

Kew York is a city of pain. It is no longer accurate to 
characterize Kew York city as having a housing crisis r an education 
crisis, a criminal justice crisis , a drug crisis, or an AIDS 
crisis;. It is experiencing all of these and more which can be 
sumaed up by stating that Hew York city is experiencing a human 
crisis of increasing magnitude. In the Kew York Times on Sunday, 
April 2d a story written by Josh BarbaneX included reference to the 
following alarming factors: 

— Two-thirds of low income children do not graduate from 
high school, leaving them all but helpless in a 
high-tech job market. 

— one-third of the nearly one-half million children on 
public assistance live in isolated pockets of such 
intense poverty that they are cut off from the world of 
work and independence. 
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In the poorest cosmunities, on« in five aothers is a 
teenager, two of five pregnant woaen have late or no 
prenatal care, infant nortality rates are double the 
city rate and 13* of babies bom are retarded ou have 
health problems because their birth weight is so low. 

City-wide the percentage of children who live below the 
Federal poverty level went froa 25* in 1975 to 37 1/2%, 
or 681,790 children, in 1987. 



The nunbcr of faiailies headed by a single feaale rose 
l/3d to 388,000 between 1975 and 1986, 

Increasing numbers of pcor children are being raised by 
grandparents or aunts because their young parents "have 
died froa AIDS transmitted from heroin needles. 

By the tine most children in the poorest areas reach 
16, they are no longer in school, they no longer 
respond to adults, they disappear from daily life 
except to show up from time to tine in the street 
comer drug trade — "They're gone". 
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Froa the above exanples, it: is not difficult to cone to the 
conclusion that the relevant conditions in the city are getting 
progressively worse rather than improving. To acknowledge that, 
however, does not Dean that one should throw up one*s hands in 
despair. Nor should we be deterred fron continuing those public, 
private emd voliintary sector efforts currently underway to deal 
with the housing, education, criminal justice, drug and AIDS 
calamities • 

On the contrary, it is critically inportant at this juncture 
that ve affirm that there is a pervasive and fundamental human 
crisis in our midst. He must aclcnowledge that no man, woman, child 
or institution has not yet been touched by these dysfunctional 
realities which could ultimately disable us and our institutions. 
He must engender a sense of urgency as never felt before and cry 
out for the mobilization of all of the resources at our command to 
try to reverse thiu situation. 

In this context, most assuredly Head Start and other forms 
of early childhood education and social intervention are an 
imperative need for our society. These programs have a proven 
track record and require dreuaatically increased replication and 
support from both the public and private sectors. The process of 
positive human development has to start as early as possible and 
this must be affirmed, loudly and clearly. And it works, as 
practically every study, analysis, and evaluation of these programs 
has shown. 
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I« the corporate cosmunlty Is to continue to have a positive 
and constructive envlronaei.t In which to function In urban America, 
especially in „ew York City, then It Is going to have to becoao 
Bore Involved than ever before. Unfortunately the past Is nerely a 
prologue to what Is really needed to deal with the huoan crisis I 
have been describing. The corporation cannot be the sole player - 
surely the govemaent and voluntary sectors, together with 
empowered neighborhoods, nust also vigorously participate ~ but 
the corporation aust be a big player. 

AS for the subject of this hearing, corporations can be aore 
supportive of Head start and early childhood prograns in the 
folloving ways: 

Targeted corporate contributions 

Pro-active volunteer programs. 

Expanded nanageaent advisory endeavors 

Increased day care incorporating educational coiiponents 

Advocacy for greater public funding 

corporations aust see these activities as contributing not 
only Ultimately to a better work force, but also their potential to 
help alleviate the distress caused by poor housing, inferior public 
education, criae, drug abuse and AIDS. Corporations are also going 
to have to identify strategies for increased participation in 
prograas directed at all of these problems, through both individual 
company and collective endeavors. 
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Nothing short of B20ciiau<s corporate effort vill do the job. 



And, last but not least. Congress nust be sensitive to what 
it can do to help alleviate our hunan crisis by encouraging all 
elements - corporate, volunteer, local govemiRsnt and neighborhood 
resources - to ba fully utilized in this war against human misery. - 
Begin by strengthening Head Start snd go on from there to provide 
creative incentives, especially to corporations, encouraging all to 
get more deeply involved. 

Lead us and leverage us. Both are critically important. 

Thank you for the opportunivy to express my views on this 
most important matter. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy. 
Congressman Ted Weiss. 

Representative Weiss. Mr. Murphy, tell me what efforts you're 
aware of that have been made to organize the corporate communi- 
ty along the lines. 

Mr. Murphy. Through organizations such as the partnership 
here m New York, the Business Council, the State Organization, 
through my organization which is the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, all of us are increasingly getting into education and 
social service promoting activities. 

Representative Weiss. But it seems to me that's all very frag- 
mentized and individualized. Is there in fact a concerted program 
to do the kind of things you talked about in your testimony? 

Mr. Murphy. I think not in all candor. 

Representative Weiss. How do we get that done? 

Mr. Murphy. I think we have to jawbone and there has to be an 
expression by the public sector that this is important and the pri- 
vate sector has to acknowledge that it has a major role to play and 
I think communities and neighborhoods have to tell the private 
sector that they want them to come in and help. 

Fm not denigrating those things that are happening. My organi- 
zation had adopted nine high schools in Brooklyn and Queens. We 
have the Neidermeyer program where we're working with young- 
stera and guaranteeing them jobs in banks and it's working well; 

We mtend to expand this education program to the south Bronx 
m the fall and to the Harlem community in the fall of 1990. 

I know that many corporations because of the need to accommo- 
date both female and male parents are offering day care on prem- 
ises. 

Representative Weiss. Just on that point—my observation is that 
for the most part, that's being left undone. There's talk about it, 
but for the most part they're not doing it and it's self-defeating be- 
cause they re crying about a labor shortage at the same time that 
they know that in order to be able to attract the work force, 
women to the work force, they have to provide care for the chil- 
dren. 

I know that the Federal Government is great at making great 
pronouncements and talking how we're going to be the education 
president, or the education administration and then we don't pro- 
vide the funding. There's always something more important. Head 
Start is underfunded. We demonstrated that prenatal care could 
return us $10 for every $1 that we spend and we don't do it and th. 
corporate sector is really in the same position. They talk a great 
game when it's convenient for them to talk it, but except for the 
isolated efforts that you just spoke about with the schools, it's just 
not being done and I would like to think that somewhere along the 
lino society as a whole would respond. 

When I went to Congress in 1977, we renamed what was then the 
House Banking, Housing and Currency Committee to Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs and for the 4 years of the Carter ad- 
ministration, we seemed to have a program devoted to urban af- 
fairs. 
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The last 8 years, we've been rapidly abandoning urban America 
and it seems to me that we have to set examples and we have to 
also provide some political pressure. 

Mr. Murphy. I think part of the problem is I attempted to articu- 
late in my brief statement that we do not realize how serious the 
problem is. This city is in a major crisis right now for all of the 
reasons I mentioned and the corporate community rose to the occa- 
sion back in the riid-1970's when it was a fiscal crisis and in partr 
nership with unions, with government, with the community, this 
city was pulled out of its fiscal disaster. 

The crisis today is quite differs t. It's of a human dimension. 
There are some fiscal problems. We have a budget problem at the 
State level, the mayor talked about the budget problem that the 
city is experiencing and both of you are well aware and we're well 
aware of the lingering Federal deficit. 

But it goes beyond fiscal capacity because there ai*e resources 
available and I think it's time for the entire community and I can 
only speak from greatest knowledge from the corporate communi- 
ty's point of view, to say these are hard times and they're going to 
get worse. And we have a much differ^t role to play and I wouid 
suggest that as a followup to a hearing such as this, that the New 
York delegation under the leadership of Congressman Scheuer and 
under the leadership of the chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee create an outreach to certain national and local individual 
businesses and trade groups and set up the time for a real, honest 
to goodness dialogue, a sharing of information. A sharing of con- 
cerns so that out of that might develop some kind of a mutual ap- 
proach to dealing with many of these programs. To keep a focus on 
Head Start, corporate America is going to have to do more with re- 
spect to providing education, child care and child developing pro- 
grams for its work force if it's going to attract and retain the qual- 
ity work force that it needs. 

It can't do that alone. It has to do that in conjunction with local 
government because these facilities have to be licensed, it has to do 
that in conjunction with State government and the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that appropriate funding or additional funding can be 
provided. 

My saise is that the corporate community is willing to pay for a 
part of this, a good part of this. It's not a funding issue alone. 

I'm suggesting that this hearing is the occasion at least for me to 
rethink where my association is heading and perhaps it can be the 
occasion for other elements of the business community to do like- 
wise, under the prodding of your leadership and under the prod- 
ding of the gentlemen who have been on this panel this morning — 
the mayor, the chancellor who has a great interest in this and we 
have two distinguished members of the New York Legislature, both 
leaders, both with long identification and the .education needs of 
our city and Mr. Campbell is, of couise, what ifcn all about. 

I think there is hope, but first we have tc ievelop a sense of ur- 
gency. Things are not rosy, the headline in the Wall Street Journal 
story that you referred to earlier is a reality and that unless we 
have a sense of urgency in this city, unless we do it at this time— 
this is the political year so let's make the best of it. It's also a time 
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in pur history when we have to decide what form of government 
we'regoing to have. 

We have a board of estimate that's no. unconstitutional. We 
have a charter revision process that's underway. We have all the 
good occasions to take a hard look. If we don't seize the opportuni- 
ty, I think it will be too bad, things will get worse and this great 
metropolis will find itself in great difficulty as we go into the 
1990s. 

Representative Weiss. Thank you. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy, 
Your words have been encouraging and I can assure you that not 
only I, and I happen to be chairman of the New York delegation as 
well as chairman of the Education and Health Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee— but all the other New York delegation 
members like Ted Weiss, like Bill Greeft, like Bobby Garcia— we 
will be asking for an opportunity to meet with you and your col- 
leagues to achieve some progress. 

I don't think we need a host of studies to tell us that we need the 
involvement of the corporate community, both for funding support 
and perhaps for Head Start management. I think they can provide 
some insights into how we can streamline the Head Start Program, 
how we can make it more effective in terms of management. 

You spoke of proactive volunteer progi^ams, corporate volunteer 
preschool programs. You talked about leveraging, and incentives to 
produce leveraging. Can you give us a few specifics of what you 
have in mind that either the city or the State legislature or the 
Federal Government could do to induce this flow of funds? How do 
we leverage? How do we provide the incentives for corporations to 
become active in meeting the challenge of providing an enriched 
preschool with day care at the site of the corporation to take care 
of young children for working mothers as well as fathers? 

Mr. Murphy. The volunteer effort that I mentioned— there are 
some really committed and bright young people in our corporations 
and banks and investment banks in New York City and increasing- 
ly they will come to me, and I have four or five youngsters who are 
workmg in this field also, my own children, say what can we do. 

For the corporation to have a meaningful impact on early child- 
hood and Head Start programs, not necessarily in the workplace 
but outside the workplace, it would be terrific if corporations could 
provide some measure of release time Ihroughout the course of a 
month or quarter for employees to becoi.\e active as volunteers in 
whatever capacity in Head Start and comparable programs. 

That miy not necessarily require any kind of a tax benefit or in- 
centive because I had to always link as we've done for so many 
years starting in the 1960's, the carrot and the stick. I think we 
nave to be more creative about how we leverage the public dollar. 

I think those kind of efforts can take place without any kind of 
direct subsidy 

Representative Scheuer. Just from jawboning? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. I think if the corporate community is going to 
do more in the way of providinjg early childhood, social service and 
education programs in the workplace or a(ijacent to the workplace, 
then I think the funding mechanisms and the iiconsing mecha- 
nisms, the Jiabihty aspect of it, all of these have to be reexamined. 
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Clearly, more has to be done of this nature and they're asking 
for it in the law firms, they're asking for it in the banks, they're 
asking for it in corporatione We've heard about the mommy track. 
I don t want to get into that one, but there is rhis need because— I 
mentioned men and women. Increasingly men want to be able to 
care for their children. 

A colleague of yours from Queens, Gary Ackerman, before he 
became the famous Congressman, became famous because he 
wanted leave as a parent from the public schools so that he could 
spend a couple of years raising his youn^ter. He didn't make it, 
but he certamlv got a lot of people's attention. 

I think thats an idea of whose increasingly time is coming. I 
think the funding and the incentive aspect on programs that would 
be on-site programs ought to be looked at and that's the notion of 
leverage that I referred to. 

Representative Scheuer. Due to the time, we'll release you now. 

Thank you. We are very grateful for your appearance here today. 

Mr. Murphy. I look forward to following up with the subcommit- 
tee. 

Representative Scheuer. We'll be in touch with you. 

Mr. Murphy. Except for the difficulties with the university, I 
would certainly want to stay and be part of the dialog as it goes 
forward and I do apologize deeply for having to take a powder as 
they say, but I will be in touch with your staff and anything we 
can do to be helpful, we'll be happy to do it. 

Representative Scheuer. One last thing— you might do an infor- 
mal poll of some of the corporations that want to contribute and 
perhaps have contributed. If there are any glitches in the bureauc- 
racy, in the rules, or in the reguiations that govern Head .Start, if 
there are any impediments to the involvement of corporations, 
things that you think don't make a lot of sense, that prevent you 
from using people or space to provide Head Start programs at the 
worksite, please let us know. 

We'll ijroceed to the other three membn's of thu panel. One cur- 
rent chairman of the New York State Assembly Education Com- 
mittee, one past chairman of the New York State Education Com- 
mittee and a product of the Head Start Program itself, Robert 
Campbell. We look forward to hearing from all of you. 

Assemblyman Serrano, as the current chairman of the New York 
State Assembly Education Committee, we'd like to b'^'^r from you 
now. Take as much time as you may need and tell xis what you 
think we can do to improve the cost effectiveness, and to enroll in 
Head Start the almost 50 percent of the !rids who are at education 
risk in this city. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSE E. SERRANO, NEW YORK STATE 
ASSEMBLYMAN 

Mr. Serkano. Thank you very much. It's a personal hello both to 
you and Congressman Weiss. 

I have a statement that I will read and then I will also comment 
on your questions. 

let me first say that it's always a pleasure to be with you and I 
always get the opportunity to remind people and I know you're 
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smiling because you knew why— first time I ever stood on a corner 
and handed out fliers or worked the bullhorn or did anything that 
anvone allowed me to do politically, some couple of years ago on 
ISoth Street on Brook Avenue it was for you and you were the 
Congressman for the 21st Congressional District at that time and 

J^ou must have done something right because this is 15 years that 
've been in the assembly. 

Representative Scheuer. We're very proud of such an outstand- 
ing product of Bronx education and Bronx politics and we are 
proud to have projected a leader of your quality and your talent 
into the catbird seat in education in this State. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you. For the record, if there's any one 
who's upset at my being m politics, it was in your campaign that I 
first got my feet wet, so they can blame you. 

Representative Scheuer. Tm very proud of that and I accept that 
if it's guilt, gladly and happUy. 

Mr. Serrano. Two things have changed since then. First of all, I 
had no children at that time and now my oldest is 22. At that time, 
I didn't need reading classes to read my statement. 

As you know, sevt 1 studies have examined the long-term ef- 
fects of early childhoort sducation programs and have found signifi- 
cant differences in school progress between children who had and 
had not participated in a preschool program. This is particularly 
true for children who come from homes where a language other 
than English is spoken. Prekindergarten programs such as Project 
Head Start and Giant Step are effective in improving a child's aca- 
demic performance in later years. I believe m the importance of 
these programs. It is essential that we continue to give them our 
enthusiastic support. 

On the State level, in 1966, the New York State Legislature es- 
tablished the Experimental Prekindergarten Program with the 
goal of determining whether organized preschool educational expe- 
riences could help overcome the potential education deficits in the 
backgrounds of disadvantaged children. 

The program was considered experimental because it was de- 
signed to study two particular issues: First, the feasibility of public 
scTiool administered programs for 3- and 4-year-olds; and second, 
the relative impact of a comprehensive prekindergarten program 
on a district's primari^ grades. 

In general, these prekindergarten programs operate on a part- 
day basis and offer comprehensive health, social services, parent 
involvement, staff development and a developmental program. A 
study completed in 1980 and updated in 1985 showed that the Ex- 
perimental Prekindergarten Program had a general effect, not re- 
stricted to grade level, on the children's knowledge of verbal con- 
cepts. It also found that, when attention was given in the primary 
grades to providing continuity in the children^ educational expen- 
ences, a number of the effects of the program, especially quantita- 
tive skills, persisted into the primary grades. 

The program has been most effective for children whose mothers 
had the least education and children who scored lowest on tests 
given to them at the beginning of prekindergarten. Finally, and 
perhaps most importantly, was the finding that children from the 
prekindergarten program were more likely to make normal 
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progress through the prmiary grades than were similar children 
who had not attended a preschool program. 

Presently, there are 100 programs funded and 120 participating 
school districts within the State of New York; 12,500 children are 
currently receiving services; 80 percent of the children who partici- 
pate in such programs are from families for whom there is docu- 
mented evidence of at least one indicator of limited income as well 
as other indicators of special needs. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that since 1984, with the sup- 
port of the assembly and the senate, the legislature has more than 
tripled funding for this project. 

The 1989-90 State budget contams $38 mUlion for the New York 
State Experimental Prelundergarten Program. This appropriation 
reflects a $5 million increase from the previous program year of 
funding. 

This during a very tight funding year, I must tell you, that nego- 
tiations went very smoothly for this amount since both parties and 
both houses have understood the need to continue a commitment to 
this program. 

I see this as a reflection of the assembles ongoing commitment 
to enhancing access to early childhood education programs for chil- 
dren in New York State. 

I want to take a few minutes to focus on some of my own feelings 
about the benefits of early childhood education. As chair of the 
education committee, my jurisdiction covers elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs. 

Over the years, the assembly has been successful in enacting leg- 
islation specifically ain^ed at reducing the dropout rate, expanding 
vocational educiicion moneys, pi^vidmg basic skills training and a 
host of otlier worthwhile and needed measures that have been ef- 
fective in targetmg the special needs of the growing numbers of 
children at risk of educational failure. 

However, as I have previously stated, I feel very strongly that 
preventive measures, such as early childhood education programs, 
which provide^ young children with successful patterns of learning 
behaviors, social and academic skills, are effective tools in our ef- 
forts to reduce the dropout rate, the prevalence of teenage preg- 
nancy, and various other social ills which plague our ki(& in 
todays society. 

It has been my experience that children do not become troubled 
overnight. Instead, it is a gradual process that is affected by many 
factors. If our children are given the proper parental and profes- 
sional guidance as well as health and nutritional sustenance we 
can help to build the solid foundation they will need for academic 
success m ths future. Early childhood education makes sense! 

In March of this year, the eclucation committee of the assembly 
and the task force on food farm and nutrition policy held a hearing 
on school meal programs in New York State. This hearing rein- 
forced for me, not only the importance of proper nutrition in the 
total development of a child, but the need to coordinate an array of 
educational, nutritional, and support services to effectively address 
the total development of the whole child. Clearly, support for early 
childhood education programs, which take the whole child into ac- 
count are one way that we can help prepare our children for the 
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future. We must recognize that the extent to which we are effec- 
tively able to coordinate these wide array of ser\dces will impact on 
the quality of our children's lives well into adulthood. 

Having said this, I want to thank you for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the subject with you publicly and to continue as you have in 
the past to make this a top priority and an issue for discussion. 

In response to your questions at the beginning of my testimony, 
say that of course the ideal situation would be to continue to find 
the funding at all levels to include every child. I even go as far as 
to be supportive of the region's proposal, which is to accept every 
child into an early childhood program, into a Head Start Program. 
Not necessarily those that are economically disadvantaged. 

We know the reasons why it was established that way. I was a 
supporter. You've been a champion in that field and as of this 
pomt, that has been the best way to go. Prekindergarten is such an 
eancational advantage for all children, as we begin to see signs 
thruoghout the system, the so-called better school out on Long 
Island and upstate, matching sometimes its failures with the inner 
city youth, then early childhood education, prekindergarten Head 
Start, Giant Step become in my opinion something the Government 
has to look seriously at funding for every child and that should be 
thedre?im. ^ 

Let me join Chancellor Green in disagreeing slightly with you on 
your statement that we've been studied enough, rm one who claim 
that we've been studied to death, but I find in this city, and per- 
haps throughout the country, there are some issues repeating 
themselves that we either never learn how to deal with or we have 
to deal with in a different way. 

^ When I came from Puerto Rico, language was the problem. As 
Ive stood in a classroom or sat at PS-48, Bobby Garcia's p.lma 
mater and we went to the same school on Brown Place and 136ih 
Street 

Representative Scheuer. How old were you when you came frcm 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. SerkaNO. I was 7 and I spoke no English whatsoever. At that 
time I remember a friend of mine being told bv his partneni— we 
came from a society where the teacher was the most important 
part of the community and we were told if the teacher doesn't give 
you permission to get up, you don't move. If the child could not 
communicate, the teacher didn't understand the child and so the 
child at the age of 8 wet his pants. 

On through high school, he had that mark on his record that at % 
he was still not capable of controlling his physical impulses. I 
found just 2 years ago in holding special education hearmgs that 
the same thing was still happening to Haitian, Dominican, Colom- 
bian, Equadorian children— this generation's new migrants and im- 
migrants to our city. 

Yes, we have been studied to death but how much we've learned 
from those studia*; or are those studies obsolete in that perhaps— a 
Puerto Rican child In the 1950's is totally different from dealing 
with another Spanish-speaking child in New York City in the 
1980's. 

We must use early childhood, not as something as we do, and I 
admit to you in New York State, as something that is not part of 
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the official formula for funding, but rather a side piece which we 
negotiate every year. Education should not start when the law an- 
nounces it should start, with first grade. It should start with pre- 
kindei^arten, that should be very much a part of the education law 
and that's why I would like to go in the State, if we can get both 
houses to agree and I think that's where we should go nationally. 

I end up my testimony by declaring, I think that it should be a 
whole program, as in fact it hc^s been in many cases. I think the 
whole issue of language deficiencies should be taken into consider- 
ation, nutritional issues should be taken into consideration, the 
whole cWld should be looked at. Every record, every poll, every 
study indicates that when you get this kind of treatment and' serv- 
ices, you do much better later on. 

I run the risk always of having someone say you didn't have 
those services, then why are you here? We shotddiEi't judge by one 
or two, we should judge by the larger number, and the larger 
number of my friends who grew up in the Milbrook housing project 
dropped out of high school and I venture to tmy that one of the rea- 
sons they dropped out of high school was the fact that no one had 
given them that early he^ dstart in life. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Serrano follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. JOSE E. SERRANO 

Good morning I am Jose JP. Serrano and I am here as Chair of the 
ilev York State Assembly Standing Committee on Education, I vould- 
like to take this opportunity to thank Congressaan Sche'jer for 
inviting me to speak on the benefits of early childhood 
education programs* 

Before I begin vith my specific comments, let me strongly state 
for the record that I am and vill continue to be committed to 
ensuring that all children receive the skills, resources and 
support services necessary for their social, psychological and 
economic veil being in this society. In my opinion, early 
childhood education is an essential coaponent towards ac ieving 
this success » 

As you knov, several studies have examined the long term effects 
of early childhood education programs and have found significant 
differences in school progress between children vho had and had 
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not participated in a pre-*#chooI prograa* This is particularly 
tZ7«A for children vho cozse from homes vhare a language other than 
English is spoken* Pre^kindergarten programs such as Project 
Bead Start and Giant Step are effective in substantially 
improving a child's academic performance in later years* I 
genuinely believe in the inportance of these prograxss. It is 
essential that ve continue to give thea our enthusiastic support* 

On the State level, in 1966^ the Wer York State Legislature 
established the Experimental Prekindergarten Program vith the 
goal of doterxslning vhether organized preschool educational 
experiences could help overcome the potential education deficits 
in the backgrounds of disadvantaged children* The program vas 
considered experimental because it vas designed to study two 
particular issues: 1) the feasibility of public r'^hool 
administered programs for three and four*year olds and tvo, "he 
relative impact of a comprehensive prekindergarten program on 
district's primary grades* In general, these Prekindergarten 
programs operate on a part-day basis and offer comprehensive 
health, social services, parent involvement, staff development 
and developmental program* A longitudinal study completed in 
1960 and updated in 1985 showed that the Experimental 
Prekindergarten program had a general effect, not restricted to 
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grade level, on the children* b knowledge of verbal concepts • Xt 
also found that, vhen attention vas given in the priaary grades 
to providing continuity in the children*B educational 
experiences, a nuaber of the effects of the program, especially 
quantitative skills, persisted into the primary grades. The 
program has been most effective for children vhose mothers had 
the least education and children vho scored lovest on tests given 
to them at the beginning of prekindergarten* finally, and 
perhaps most importantly, vas the finding that children from the 
Prekindergarten program were more likely to make normal progress 
through the primary grades than vore similar children vho had not 
attended a preschool program* 

Presently, there are 100 programs funded and 120 participating 
school districts, vith five of these funded programs being run 
through BOCBS centers* 12,500 children are currently receiving 
services* 801 of the children vho participate in such programs 
are from families for vhom there is documented evidence of at 
least one indicator of limited income as veil as other indicators 
of special needs. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that since 1984, vith the 
support of the Assembly, the Legislature has more than tripled 
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funding for this project. The 1989^90 State budget cont9ins $3$ 
million for the Mgv Sork State Bxperimantel Prekindergarten 
program, Thie epproprietion reflects e f5 million increase from 



reflection of the Aaaeably's ongoing cosaitnient to enhancing 
accasB CO early childhood education prcgraas for children in nev 
York State • 

I VAJit to take a fetr ninutea to focus on soae of gf otm fee^.inga 
about the benefits of early childhood education. Aa Chair of the 
Education Coamittee, sy juriadiction cavers elersctntary and 
aecondary education prograas. Over the yeara, the Asseably has 
been aucceaaful in enacting legislation apecifically aimed at 
reducing the dropout rate, expanding vocational education x&oniea, 
providing basic skilla training and a heat of other vorthvhilo 
and needed asaaurea that have been effective in targeting the 
apecial needs of the growing nuiabera of children at riak of 
educational failure, 

Bcifever, as X have previoualy atated, J feel very strongly that 
preventive seaaures, such as early childhood education programs, 
vhich provide young children vith successful patterns of learning 
behaviors r social and academic skills, are effective tools in our 
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efforts to reduce the dropout rate, the prevalence of teenage 
pregnancy, and various other social ills which plague our kids in 
todays society* It has been my experience that children do not 
become troubled and delinquent students overnight* Instead it is 
a gradual process that is affected by many factors* If our 
children are given the proper parental and professional guidance 
as veil as he«.^th and nutritional sustenance ve can help to build 
the solid foundation they will need for academic success in the 
future* E»rly chil dhood education makes sense! 

In March of this year, the Education Coismittee and the Task Force 
on Food Farm and l^utrition Policy held a hearing on school meal 
programs in Uev York State* This hearing reinforced for me, not 
only the importance of proper nL^rition in the total development 
of a child, but the need to coordinate an array of educational, 
nutritional and support services to effectively address the total 
development of the 'vhole. child*" Clearly, support for early 
childhood education programs, which take the 'whole child" into 
account are one way that we can help prepare our children for the 
future* Ve must recognize that the extent to which we are 
effectively able to coordinate these wide array of services will 
impact on the quality of our children's lives well into 
adulthood* 
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Vitb all this said, Z vould liko ~o add that Z am honored to ba 
hare today to participata _n what continuas to be an ongoing 
diaaisaion in Sev Tork State, namely the benefits of early 
childhood education programs for our children and fiutilies. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you, Mr. Serrano. I have a 
whole host of questions that have bubbled up in my mind, but Tm 
going to wait until we have heard from Senator Stavisky, who is 
your predecessor as chairman of the assembly committee on erluca- 
tion, and then Congressman Weiss and I will ask guestions. 

Leonard Stavisky, currently a member of the New York State 
Senate and former chairman of the New York State Assembly 
CJommittee on Education. We're delighted to have you her^. 

STATEMENT OP HON. LEONARD P. STAVISKY, NEW YORK STATE 

SENATOR 

Mr. Stavisky. Thank you very much. 

For a number of years, I served not only as chairman of the As- 
sembly Education Committee of New York, but also as chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee of the National Conference of 
State Legislatures, so I had a chance to compare notes with law- 
makers in other States and I truly welcomf^ this opportunity to tes- 
tify before, you. 

Head Start has grown beyond infancy, s had 24 years of ex- 
perience and in that quarter of a century. Head Start has demon- 
strated its value as a pioneering program in early child develop- 
ment. Education is a continuing life experience, and the sooner we 
start, the more productive will be the results. 

Every study that your committee and we in the State govern- 
ment have looked at documents the fact that preschool programs 
have a positive effect on a child's readiness for formal education. 
With proper followup, this foundation is reflected in elementary 
school, high school, and college achievement. 

There's a positive impact on a young person's preparedness for 
entry into and advancement in the job market. Ultimately, lives 
are enriched, society benefits and ail levels of government— you in 
Washington, we in Albany, the mayor in the city government- 
share in the tax revenue that the increased earning power gener- 
ates. 

Conversely, for every dollar earmarked for preschool education, 
the American taxpayers ultimately see many more times as much 
money that would otherwise be spent on societal problems— illiter- 
acy, truancy, delinquency, crime, substance abuse, teenage pr^- 
nancy, welfare, and unemployment. 

A very significant study that I know has been researched, care- 
mlly analyzed by your subcommittee, the Perry preschool project 
demonstrated when comparing children who have gone through 
this program with those who had no preschool, that the ones with 
the prescjiool education had fewer years in special education. That 
very costly program that Mayor Koch was talking about. 

The problem cf dropouts that Jose Serrano has addressed so well 
on so many occasions. Those in the preschool programs were far 
less likely to drop out of high school. For those who attended the 
preschool programs, they were more likely to go onto college or 
participate in job training courses. They were less likely to be ar- 
rested and unemployment which is essentially your mission 

Representative Scheuek. It's all in that chart. 
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Mr. Stavisky. More are employed if they have been in the pre- 
school programs than if they have not been in the preschool pro- 
grams and they are more likely at the age of 19 and beyond to be 
able to support themselves without having to rely upon support 
from government. 

There were other studies— there was a s.udy at the NYU School 
of Education examining the experiences of disadvantaged kids in 
Harlem. Came to exactly the same conclusion. State education de- 
partment in New York has done essentially the same kind of stud- 
ies with the prekindergarten program. And it means that this is an 
investment that pays off ultimately. 

But in spite of its progress, Head Start needs a fresh start. It 
can't operate the same way it has been doing in spite of success. It 
needs a fresh start physically and I think it needs a fresh start in 
some respects programmaticaliy. 

Representative SCHEUER. Give us some specifics on that. 

Mr. Stavisky. Under the present level of support, 82 percent of 
all the children now eligible for Head Start in the United States, 
that's nearly a half million kids, are unable to be accommodate. 
These children are going to age out long before they are admitted 
from the waiting lists. 

Representative Scheuer. Isn't that basically a fiscal problem? 

Mr. Stavisky. Yes and we'll address that in a couple of minutes 
if you will bear with me. 

Representative Scheuer. Congressman Weiss and I want to get 
to the questioning, so 

Mr. Stavisky. Inflation and an increase in the number of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children has created unmanageable prob- 
lems for the Head Start administrators. For there are too few dol- 
lars for too mcuiy children in too many parts of the country. In the 
next 5 years at least, $2 billion in new money is going to be needed 
if we're going to reach the minimal objective of accommodating at 
least one-half of the potential participants across the country. 

Representative Scheuer. I think that's a pitiful goal. It's a 
shameful goal. We ought to be covering all of the kids at education 
risk and that would require an investment, not an expenditure, an 
investment of about $5 or $6 million and we should get on and 
make that investment. 

Mr. Stavisky. I think that ought to be the goal, but I'm saying 
that new money— it cannot be funded at the rate that it has been 
funded. The failure to keep pace with demand is forcing women 
who might otherwise be employable to stay as captives of the wel- 
fare system. They have a choice, the Head Start prog/ams that are 
operating are generally operating hsli a day. 

So what do the women do with the children? Do they stay home 
and don't ^ter the job market? Do they leave the kids -al'^ne in 
empty apartments? Do they put them out on the streets or do they 
turn them over to unqualif ^d persons who might in some cases be 
latent child abusers. 

Representative Scheuer. We're very eager to get on v/ith the 
questioning. 

Mr. Stavisky. I am too. 

Representative Scheuer. I wonder if you could finish up your 
testimony. 

O 
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Mr. Stavisky. There are other issues that I think should be ex- 
amined. Head Start fails to address the problem vif turf wars. There 
are man^elous programs that are noneducationai, that are social- 
service oriented and there are marvelous programs that are educa- 
tionally oriented and one of the real problems that exists in this 
country, although we began to address it this year in New York 
State, is the fact that there are salary differertials between teach- 
ers who work for a Head Start center and those who work in day- 
care centers and those who work in kinde" ^rten programs, prekin- 
dergarten programs with the result tha some centers where 
child care is not an educationally orienik^ program, the salary 
levels are so low that there is a turnover in gome centers of as 
much as 40 percent of staff each year. 

Representative Scheuer. Your full, prepared statement will be 
prmted in the record. I may have omitted to mention that. Please 
terminate. 

Mr. Stavisky. Let me summarize with a couple of experiences. I 
think that no matter where the program originates, that there has 
to be some interchange. There has to be some relationship. 

One of your problems and one of the deficiencies in the Head 
Start Program is that there is no role \matsoever for Governors 
and State lawmakers in the Head Start Program. It's a Federal 
program that totally bypasses elected State policymakers. The Fed- 
eral Government provides agreements with local agencies. 

If we are to work together, that operation bypass should not have 
occurred in the first place and should not continue :^d I think it 
would make more sense if we were able to relate to each other, 
pool the resource so that if a program starts at the Federal level, 
that there is a role for the State, for the State elected policymakers 
whose resources can also be joined. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stavisky follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. LEONARD P. STAVISKY 



As former Chairman of the Education and Labor Committee of the National 
Conference of State Lt^islatures and prior Chairman of the Assembly Education 
Committee In Htw York State, I welcome this opportunity to testify this morning. 

After tventy-four years of operation. Head Start has demonstrated Its value 
as a pioneering program In early child development. Education is a continuing 
lifetime experience. The sooner we start, the more productive wii: be the results. 

Every longtltudlnat study documents the fact that preschool programs have 
a positive effect on a child's readiness for formal education. With proper foI!ow-up, 
this foundation is reflected In elementary school, high school and college. There 
is a positive impact on a young person's preparedness for entry and advancement 
in the job market. Ultimately, lives are enriched, society benefits, and all leveiy 
of government share In the tax revenue that the Increased earning power generates. 
Conversely, for every dollar earmarked for preschool education, the American tax- 
payers ultimately savia flve times as much money that would otherwise be spent 
on societal problems such as illiteracy, truancy, delinquency, crime, substance abuse, 
teenage pregancy, welfare and unemployment. 

In spite of Its success. Head Start needs a fresh start b-sth fiscally and 
prcgrsnstlcally. At the present level of support, 82^ of all the children eligible 
for Head Start In the United States - nearly a half million - are ible to be 
accoipmodated. They will "age out" long before they are admitted from the waiting 
lists. During the decade of the 1980s, inflation and an Increase In the number 
economically disadvantaged children of preschool age have created unanticipated 
and unmanageable problems for the administrators of Head Start programs. There 
are too few dollars, for too many children. In too many parts of the country. Over 
the next five years, this naMon will need a $2 billion Increase In Head Start appro- 
priations If we are to reach me minimal goal of accommodating at least one half of 
the potential participants. 
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Tbt failure to ketp pace with demand Is forcing wom«n who might otharwIs« 
b« employable to retitaln captives of tha welfare system. In many urban centers. 
Head Start programs ere open only half a day. Mothers have an untenable choice 
.of staying home, leaving their children clone In empty apartments or on the streets, 
or entrusting them to unquallvled perions who fnlght be latent child abusers. 
Wherever possibll, part-time centers must give way to t'Ull-tlme placement for these 
youngsters 

Other Issues should be examined. Head Start responds to tha comprehensive 
needs of low-Income, preschool children by focusing on various components such 
as early childhood education, social services, health care and nutrition. However, 
In some parts of the country, turf wars have arisen among professionals - the child 
care sdvocates and the proponents of preschool education. There are rivalries over 
who will get the jobs end through which funding mechanism the programs wilt be 
supported. In some states, the salaries paid to child care workers are far below 
the levels offered in school-based projects. In a report entitled Right From The 
Start (1981), the National Association of State Bourd of Education recently expressed 
concern over the facw that turnover rate at child care centers sometimes averages • 
^Ol a year . 

Part of thf# froblen stems from the fact that different programs originate with 
different levels of government. Head Start Is a federal program that sends money 
directly to local ag^incles. This Is part of a process that I have called Operation 
Bypkjt. Often laws enacted by the United States deliberately exclude state le^lilaton 
and governors. Ust year t^e federal government funded 1,291 Head Start projects 
serving «3,000 youngers .latlonwlde. However, under the provisions of the statute 
enacted by Congress end signed into law by the President, elected state pollcymijkers 
have been denied any rold In the Head Start declsion*maklng process. 

,A» a result, there are Inconsistent regulations and separate funding streams 
for federal and state programs that are often aimed at the same targeted populations. 
As early as 1967, New York State had already adopted legislation that provided 
day care for four year olds, 901 of whom were from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
In addition. New York State has had a long tradition of supporting preklndergarten 
programs that are operated by school distrlcta. No other state In the nation comes 
oven close to meeting this kind of commitment. 

Let ma put It Into perspective by saying that the care of children from preschool 
years through elementary ichool and high school Is a complex and costly enterprise. 
Federal aid to education has never exceeded 8| of the cost of educating a child 
between kindergarten and the 12th grade. At least 92l of the costs have always 
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bt«n boriM by Xh% sUtti and locil ichool dli irlcli, Tq tmphasUt iho fact, I must 
tall you thai Kaw York Statu alona has gan^rally provided mora monay In stata aid 
for Its 700 Khxl districts than tha Unltad Sutas govarnment has appropriated In 
fadarai aid to all 50 stetes and 16.000 ,chool districts. In terms of funding education, 
the United States government Is definitely a junior partner. 

But even In tha targeted area of preschool programs for deprived children, 
which the United SUtet Government has Identified as a priority. Kew York State 
has not been absent rrom the scene. This year, our SUte legislature has appropriated 
$821 million of stale money for day care centers and services for abused children. 
By comparison, the federal government's contributions to such programs In New 
York State Is $56 million. In addition, the 1989-1990 SUte Budget contains $38| 
million for praklndergarten programs In the schools. That's a total of (121 million 
In state funds for day cere and preklndergarten activities In addition to the massive 
sum of %9 bitilon that New York State gives annually to Its schools. 

The cost of these essential services must be put in p«irspective. Altlwugii 
the state government Is not involved, the federal government has never earmarked 
more that $91 million in appropriations to Head Start agencies in New York. ' 
Nationally* the 1989 funding level for Head Start was $U2 billion. The 1990 r^uttX 
1% for e billion appropriation. There Is a bill In Congress that would raise 
the authorisation to $1 .9 billion, but that is not necessarily what the final budget 
will appropriate* As I Indicated prevtousty. an additional %2 billion Is urgently needed 
over the next five years* ' 

These are other changes that I would recommend In a revised Head Start Act; 

1. Similar. If not Identical, federal, state and local programs should be coordh 
nated There Is no reason to bypass elected state policymakers. By recognizing 
Initiatives that already exist In the states to serve the needs of preschools children 
and by Increasing levels of federal funding above present levels, we coold embark 
upon coordinated federal-state Initiatives that would accommodate far more children 
than are presently served. 

2. While we In New York State have already provided money in the budget 

to eiiminete disparities between salaries paid to day care teachers and teachers who 
are employed by preklndergarlen programs In the schools, other states have not 
done-so. This accounts for much of the turnover. Instability and rivalries that 
are undermining the delivery of services to children In some p^rts of the country* 
This problem needs to be addressed. 
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3« Th« r«d«rat formula for dttannlnlng local ottd praiently discriminates agalnft 
Haw York. Tht Bufmu of Labor Statistics has stopped collecting cost of living 
data which ahould b« ona of tha componenta for devising federal aid formulis. Whita 
the family market basket Is not Identical »Uh the cost of purchasing services by 
government or voiuntery agencies, ei least that would be an Improvement over per 
csplta personal Income es en Index of local fiscal capacity. 

It does cost mom money to live In, to work In end to provide services such 
as Head Start In a state such es New York than It does In othe^ perts of the country. 
The United States Government neede new Indices of need ?rxS weeith when adopting 
funding 'formulas. I would suggest thet you look et the recommendations contelned 
In our State Education Department's report on Federel Leglsletion end Education 
In New York State (t986) and by the tJnIted States Depertment of the Treesury's 
study of Federal'State^Local Fiscal Relations (1985). By relying tn outdeted formulas, 
tha United States Government Is making decisions In the dark that discriminate agelnst 
hard-pressed urban states. We have significant concentrations of Impovlshed, educa** 
tionelly disadvantaged, end limited English proficient children for whom preschool 
progrems. If properly funded, offer en avenue of upwerd mobility end hope In e 
democratic society. 

t urge you to respond to these concerns. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much for your testimo- 
ny. I have a question that Td like to ask both of you. You say there 
isn't enough of a role for State legislatures— both of you have been 
chairman of the State assembly committee on education. There 
isn't enough role for Governors. 

I wonder why vou're saying that. The State is in charge of educa- 
tion. Why doesn t the State step in and mandate that education of 
a young person in this State will start in the third year of life? 
That's what we're talking about. 

As5embl3^an Serrano mentioned that he thought that Head 
Start should be for everybody. I agree. Tm a product of tbe Head 
Start system, with an enriched preschool education experience. We 
didn't call it Head Start in 1923. We called it prenursery or prekin- 
dergarten. A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 

Why doesn't the State of New York through its education leader- 
ship in the^ State assembly or in the State senate simply declare 
that there is a mandated entitlement to education for every New 
York State child beginning in the third year? Nobody's stopping 
you from doing that. 

We have wondered at the Federal level why the heck none of the 
States across the country, not 1 of the 50 States, has ever really 
looked at the message of Head Start which is to start education in 
the third year. Why don't you grasp the nettle and mandate that 
for New York State, the premier education State in our country, 
the State where all kinds of pioneering programs have taken place, 
for New York State, starting January 1, 1990, or 1991, there shall 
be a mandated entitlement on the part of every young child to an 
enriched preschool experience starting in his or her third year? 
What's to prevent you from doing that? 

That's what the Congress hoped would happen— that we \^ould 
prove on an experimental basis that this was a sound idea, a gem 
of an idea and the States around the country would pick it up and 
inject it into their education system. Why don't you want to do 
that? 

Mr. Stavisky. That's what's wrong with the Federal approach in 
so many cases. You are responsible for paternity and then you 
abandon the children. Why don't you— let me finish. 

Representative Scheuer. We are not telling you that you can't 
adopt this child. Grasp the nettle and start education in New York 
State in the third yerr. What's wrong with that? 

Mr. Stavisky. Allow me to answer your question. In terms of 
education, the U.S. government at its peak has provided no more 
than 8 percent of the cost of educating a child while we at the 
State and local level, the State and local school districts have pro- 
vided 92 percent of the cost of education. You're a very junior part- 
ner and I will urge you to become a more senior partner in terms 
of funding. 

Do not leave 92 percent of the cost on the 16,000 school districts 
of the State and the 50 States and then back away. I must tell you 
by comparisons that New York State provides every year in State 
aid to education as much money as the U.S. Government provides 
in aid to elementary and secondary schools for the whole country 
and that ought to be put in prospective. 
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Representative Scheueil For over 200 years we have had an edu- 
cation system that was a State responsiWUly. It was only in 1965, 
with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, that I was very 
proud to participate in writing, that the Federal Government took 
a role of any kind in education. If s a State responsibility. 

What Tm suggesting is that the States have not learned &om 
this ejq)enmental program that CSongress funded for th^'first time 
in 1965; they have not picked up the idea, tbey have not factored 
tmt marvelous idea into their own education systems and I wonder 
why and I wish they would get on with it. 

Id like to ask Assembly Serrano, chairman of our State educa- 
tion committee, why don t you work with Governor Cuomo and 
make education in the third year of life for every young person in 
the State an entitlement? Simply start education in the third year 
and not m the fifth year as we re doing now. 

Mr. Serrako. There are different reasons why that hasn't hap- 
pened yet Some of them are just the fact that we have two differ- 
ent^parties m control of two different houses and sometimes we 
don t agree on some things. That's an issue. 

Second, a lot of the school districts throughout the State before 
we can get two words in on the conversation of mandating educa- 
tion at that age level, they iromediately say don't mandate any- 
thing without at least giving us a third more on the dollars you're 
giving us now. The State now spends locally close to $9 billion in 
e^^A (SJnn*^ education. We've been increasing at the rate of $500, 
$bUu, ?700 million per year. 

This year with a budget crunch where a lot of people took cuts, 
the State mcreased school aid by $451 million. 

One of the arguments is don't tell us at the local levels if you 
cant give us another couple of more billion dollars statewide. 

inere is also another discussion going on in some communities 
and that is a whole issue of day care versus school-based programs 
and how much money shoult '>e gomg to one and how much moaey 
should be gomg to the other. 

After saying all that^ the problem really is having not yet 
reached that pomt in n^otiations where all the parties who would 
have to sav lets do it feel comfortable with a mandate of that 
nature, both dollars, both clear of the school system by some people 
who would rather have then: children in day care than m the 
school system and the whole idea of how much you mandate out of 
school districts. 

^Pr^ntative Scheuer. It's obvious that there are these hnpedi- 
ments. There are these roadblocks. I think it's essential in the 
btate that we solve these problems and remove these roadblocks. 
i?ortunately we have a chap like yourself who, undoubtedly be- 
cause of his Bronx origins and education, is capable of providing 
such outstanding leadership in solving that problem. 

I m very proud to have a man of your caliber as chairman of the 
assembly ed^:»tion committee, and we will be talking to Jim 
Murphy about how we get the corporation involved la a more 
useful and productive way. We will definitely involve vou in those 
discussions. 

I can thmk of no more essential person at the State level than 
yourself to take a leading role in this, and hopefully unblock some 
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of those problems. I think we have to get people to stop being so 
stubborn. We must achieve a consensus that Head Start is a must, 
it must become a State and local responsibility. 

Hie Federal Government is never going to take over a m^'or role 
in education funding. Senator Stavisky is right. The Federal share 
of education funds has never been more than 8 percent and has 
very rarely been more than 7 percent. This is a Stete and local re- 
sponsibO^" y and we just have to knock some heads together and 
force a consensus so that we can get on with the job of extending 
education downward in New York State to include the third and 
the fourth years cf life so that every young child has an equal 
chance of achieving success in the first years of their education 
lives. If we don't make that investment, v/e are going to pay heavi- 
ly later on for education failure, for unemployment, for welfare, for 
the criminal justice system, for drug addition, for out-of-wedlock 
birth, and all of the horrible fallout of education failure. 

It's a case of pay now or pay later and we should look at it now 
as invest now or pay later. I congratulate you for your leadership 
in solving these problems in education. I think we have to give you 
a little more support than we have now and I assure you we will be 
meeting with Chancellor Murphy and we will involve you in a very 
key role in those discussions. 

Congressman Weiss. 
. Representative Weiss. By way of apology to the rest of this panel, 
I have to go onto the rest of the schedule that Tve had before this 
hearing was scheduled, but just b3nvay of commentary— I had occa- 
sion to serve on the House Education and Labor Committee for 
three terms. Currently I serv nu the House Select Committee on 
Children, Youth and Families and I chair a subcommittee on the 
House Government Operations Committee which has oversight ju- 
risdiction of all the Department of EkJucation matters as well as 
intergovernmental matters. 

In addition to the problems that I think you all acknowledge that 
we have with insufficiency of funding and the Federal Govern- 
ment's desire to follow the local and State recommendations to stay 
out of their ciuriculums because that has been a guiding light for 
us all along, it also is fair to say that as benipi as to New York 
State Legislature may be toward its m^'or cities and sometimes 
even that has been questioned by some. 

There are other States of the 50 which are not benign to their 
urban areas and the reason that Head Start is operational, is not 
in an effort to insult Governors or State legislatures, but at the 
behest of local education establishments— there was a determina- 
tion that we would not allow Federal funds to be distributed un- 
fairly and on a discriminatory basis by having it pass the gauntlet 
of an unfriendly State legislature in so many other States. 

I think that since everybody acknowledges that Head Start has 
worked so well, we really ought to get on with what one can do at 
all levels of govemment. Thank you very much. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Campbell, with your indulgence, Fm going to ask you to wait 
a few minutes. We have Steve Berger, the executive director of the 
Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, and he has an urgent 
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scheduling problem. If you'd be kind and gracious enough to permit 
us to put him on now, we'd be very grateful. 

Steve Bei^ger is executive director of the New York and Nev/ 
Jersey Port Authority, one of the-largest business enterprises in 
the world. He s been an investment banker, he served in a number 
of government positions including chairman of the board of the 
Railway Association, member of the board of the New York City 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority, executive director of the 
Emergency Financial Control Board anu last but very significantly 
he served as commissioner of the New York State Department of 
Social Services. 

He is intimately aware of some of these agonizing problems that 
fece New York State in the education of its citizens— problems af- 
flicting the family, problems afflicting the child— and he comes 
with a renaissance length and breath of experience as a business 
leader, a government leader and we're delighted to have him here 
today. 

Take such time as you may need and Tm sure we'll have some 
questions for you. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN BERGER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PORT 
AUTHORITY OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
Mr. Berger. Thank you. I'd like to thank Mr. Campbell for in- 
dulgmg my rather mad schedule and allowing me to appear before 
him. 

When you asked me to come to talk, I thought for a while be- 
cause after all I don't pretend to be an expert in the field of educa- 
tion. Nor do I totally understand or have I been involved in some 
of the educational debates over the last many generations. 

But I thought it would be useful if I could just add a piece of pro- 
spective from the point of view of the port authority as a business 
enterprise, as an enterprise that's in the center of the economic vi- 
tahty and health of the region, some of the problems we see both in 
terms of our own institution as well as in terms of the region as a 
whole. 

Tm not sure that we in this region have yet come to understand 
what IS happening in our labor market. In terms of what we have 
been callmg the labor mismatch, and how that will effect the long- 
term health and vitality of the region and therefore how some of 
the programs you're talking about today really become essential to 
tnelong-term economic viability of this r^on. 

The port authority has really never had trouble recruiting people 
to work for it. We are a sound organization, we provide interesting 
career opporttmities both at the entry-level and middle-level jobs 
and by and large we have had the good fortune to be able to pick 
and choose for people, be they people entering as laborers, as elec- 
tncians, as clerical people, and as professionals, with really very 
httie difficulty for our history. 

We found ourselves several years ago in the midst of intense re- 
cruiting and training of personnel before we could hire them. Like 
any large organization m this r^on, we found ourselves facing 
lalx)r shortar 3> trained labor shortages at extremely intense levels 
and we, our tenants without whom neither this region nor the port 
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authority could afford to be successful, whether it be airports, the 
seaport, in the buildings we operate— all of us find ourselves in an 
intense labor shortage situation. 

If you look at the type of labor market in New York City and in 
the metropolitan region, what you see are some very aramatic 
numbers. The unemployment rate for the State of New Jersey is 3 
percent, for the Stete of New York ifs 4.3 percent 

These are counties in our r^on which have imemployment 
rates that you and I never dreamed of when we were talking about 
unemployment situations throughout our public careers. West- 
chester County is at 2.9 percent; suburban counties in New Jersey 
are at 2.6 percent. 

What you're really talking about in terms of the available labor 
force is really no unemployment and that is beginning, to show con- 
straints on economic growth throughout the region. That* s partly a 
product of the fact that this region has added almost a rrdllion and 
a half new jobs in the last 12 years. 

The problem is at the same time that we have been- adding these 
jobs, at the same time we have basically skinmied out of the labor 
force, many people who were not in the labor force before, both 
women and minorities, we now find ourselves in the interesting sitr 
uation. Very low imemployment rav^, even in our cities contrac- 
tion of what that- means in terms of aU-term economic growth and 
at the same time, large niunbers of people in our region who never 
entered the labor force. The dropouts from high school and that 
portion of society who really are not producers but who end up 
being dependent upon the production elements of the society. 

I think that what's becoming clear now to everybody in this 
region, particularly those of us and it's not just public sector 
people — those of us who are reaUy fixed asset players, whether 
theyre large utilities, large companies which have to be in the 
region, the port authority, our airport tenante, our seaport ten- 
ants—people who are committed to this region is that the labor 
mismateh and the inability to hire people, the amoimt of doUai^ 
that are being spent in training and recruiting people, that those 
problems are the real constraints for the long-term economic 
health of this region. 

Unless something is done about that, we will see continued 
shrinking r^onal economy, the reduction in opportunity and per- 
petuate what is now a separation between those who will partici- 
pate in the work force who have an opportunity to earn and to 
produce and those people who are left out. 

Our own experience in terms of reaching out to retrain or to 
train people in every part of the work force has been both reward- 
ing and very painful and expensive. We have had success ,with 
training programs, with recruitment programs, with pretraining 
programs— we are working with a variety of private industry coim- 
cil groups to draw people into the work— the most interesting cere- 
mony I^e probably been at the port authority in the last 2 years 
was a ceremony in which we had a graduation class for the first 
g^duating class of a prerecruitment panel. 

Wo went out, we worked with local high schools, we had a first 
class of 27 young people, mostly in fact all minorities and women, a 
20-week pretraining program, took the exams for entry into labor 
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jobs of the port authority, 21 passed, tKey got three things-they 
got a certificate, they got a hammer with their nan.'e on it, and 
thw ^ot a job ticket, in which assigned them to a location. 

We re going to have to do lots more of that Obviously, and a lot 
ot work tiiat we aid in that retraining program was the kind of 
work that we had historicaUy come to take for granted that the 
schools would produce. 

It is clear that programs that are preschool that are early pro- 
grams, that are internship programs are very important. I think 
were gomg to see a pattern emerge where we need a combination 
ot more of those programs and more of an involvement of institu- 
tions like ourselves and in this case I talk about us as a large cor- 
gorte entity, not so much as a public agency. Of interacting with 
the educafaonal system much earlier on, which have begun to do 
now in both States, To begin to have the abUity to train and brine 
people mto the work force. ^ 

If you look at the future of this r^on and you look at the three 
basic areas which are crucial for our growth and our health, the 
trmisportation area, the housing area, and the education area— 
unless we work on all those three fronts, this r^on cannot grow 
and cannot create opportunities for people. 

We are supportive of the program we're talking about and we 
are anxious to participate and help in any way we can and I thank 
you for the opportunity to be here. 

Representative Scheuer. Thanh you, Mr. Berger. You spoke as 
the leader of a large business corporation. However, because of the 
personal characteristics that you bring to the job— your inteUect, 
your compassion and also your very specific past traming and past 
expenence as commissioner of social services in New York— you 
bring a sensitivity and an awareness of the most sensitive kind of 
problems at the family level that most CEO s of m^'or corporatious 
do not begm to have. 

Mr. Bebger. But I don't think that's going to be acceptable anv 
longer because I think that a lot of CEO's for a lot of corporations 
are gomg to have to— are going to get sensitivity training very 
chS^ they're going to get it because they don't have a 

Itepresentative Scheuek. Or society doesn't have a choice. 

Mr. Bebger. I totally agree with you. I think we've crossed the 
line where you have options of saying wcH go someplace else, do 20 
more interviews— its now clear snd I thmk we've seen it in this 
5^?°lu °^ P^°P^® ^'^0 5 years ago would have said 

that s their problem, the educational system, somebody else's prob- 
lem who find when they really can't recruit and can't fill jobs and 
thev-re faang real productivity problems in their organizations. I 
understand that s no longer possible. 

Whot we still don't have and part of it in this r^Ion is because 
we n. Jamn big, it is so hard to get a handle on what one should 
do It one wants to help the situation get any better. Our companies 
and our coriwrations are themselves so oiormously large and the 
mtonnation flow from the personnel director who's having an im- 
possible tune recruiting to the CEO who might reach out to Con- 
gressmen, to mayors, to other CEO's, sometimes that information 
flow breaks down. 
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The fact of the matter is that I think more people in the business 
world today understand and would like to be part of the solution as 
opposed to the problem. I don*t think they know how and Tm not 
sure any of us really know how to do it. A lot of us are doing 
things on our own and trying to share information, but I think 
there is a growing common recognition that it is a common prob- 
lem. 

Representative Scheuer. I wish we could clone you and make 
you into CEO of the 300 or 400 of the Fortune 500 corporations 
that are based in New York City. 

Mr. Berger. If they'll pay, Til be glad to try. 

Representative Scheuer. I welcome this increasing awareness 
that if we don't hang together we will most assuredly hang sepa- 
rately. As some great American said a couple of hundred years ago 
the corporations have an obligation and an opportunity to be part 
of the solution and not just part of the problem. 

You heard me say that I was going to ask Jim Murphy, the chan- 
cellor of CUNY, to get together the business leadership of this com- 
munity to see how they can participate. I v/ould very much hope 
that you can join that and take a leading role with Chancellor 
Murphy in involving and immobilizing corporate leadership in this 
city. 

I am very grateful to you for coming here today. Your testimony 
was predictably outstanding and thoughtful and stimulating and 
we're grateful to you for taking time out of your schedule. Thank 
you very much. 

Bob Campbell, why don't you move up here to center stage, I 
want to thank you for your kindness and patience and waiting for 
this time before giving you center stage. 

We're delighted to have you. Your testimony really is what this 
whole hearing is about— what Head Start can do for a young 
persop, how the Head Start Prognim c^v project a person into edu- 
cation success, career success, and sucies-. m life. 

You are a former Head Start student You then attended Queens 
CoU^. Then you attended the University of Abic^jan in \.^t 
Africa and then you graduated from Queens College. You were for- 
merly an analyst with the Global Securities Division of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank and I wish you would tell us what your current 
occupation is and tell us as you look back on your Head Start ex- 
prience what it has meant to you and what it could mean to thou- 
sands and thousands of other young New York City kids. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT A* CAMPBELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, AF- 
RICAN AND CARIBBEAN OVERSEAS PROGRAM, OPERATION 
CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC. 

Mr. Campbell. Yd be glad to. First Td like to thank you for invit- 
ing me to attend. It*s something I very much believe in and Head 
Start is quite a large part of me and my family. 

As a result of my involvement in Head Start, and my two broth- 
ers' involvement in Head Start, my mother who is here now, my 
parents are out in the audience, have taken a vo^r active role in 
Head Start. My mother is a director of a number— I forget how 
many — Head Start agencies. 
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Represohtative Scheuer. She's in the audience? 
Mr. Campbell. Yes. 

Representative Scheuer. Mother Campbell, I want to break in 
and interrupt your son for just a moment to tell you how grateful 
we are for your leadership efforts in helping to produce such an 
outstanding American, such a tremendous contributor to our socie- 
ty. We congratulate you and thank you for having energized Bob at 
a very young age to exercise his maximum Potential, to liberate 
him, to achieve the full measure of his talents.* 

You have done this for Bob and apparently you're doing it for a 
lot of other kids and I can't imagine a more productive and more 
rewarding career for both you and society as the marvelous contri- 
"^TM^ making over the past several decades. 

Will Mother Campbell stand up so we can all see her? You are 
truly an enormous contributor to our society and words cannot ex- 
press my pleasure in having you here today and my deep gratitude 
for the wonderful leadership role. 

Piease proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Campbell. Tm the deputy director of what's called the Afri- 
can and Caribbean Overseas Program and that's with an organiza- 
tion called Operation Crossroads Africa. 

What we do are development projects in Africa and the Caribbe- 
an of a technical and nontechnical nature in education, agricul- 
ture, and appropriate technology. Professional exchange to and 
from the United States with Americans, American students, and 
American volunteers. 

^^That takes me out of the country quite often, more than I would 
liKe, out its so positive for me and I think in terms of education, it 
allows me to make a positive impact on young AmeritiAn \olim- 
teers who participate in our progi-ams throughout the Caribbean 
and throughout Africa. 

That's pretty much it in addition to what Congressman Scheuer 
said about my professional, academic background. 
^ In terms of the Head Start Program and its impact on my educa- 
tion 

Representative Scheuer. Really on your life. 

Mr. Campbell. I attribute a lot of my success and I'd like to 
think that I m being successful at this point— I attribute a lot of 
that to a lot of nurturing foundation that was laid early in life by 
the Head Start Program and by my parents who took an active 
role m that pr'vjess. 

By something else tliat was initiated at the Head Start Pro- 
-am— awakening a lot of curiosities and interests in different 
thmgs m me. Awakening what I would consider an adaptability at 
the age of 3, 4, and 5 to the social and psychological environment 
that 1 would find myself in later years. In early years oi public 
school, kindergarten, finit and second grade, and so forth. 

Ive had the opportunity to speak at public and private high 
schoote through mt the country, some of them more exclusive 
boarding schools. Connecticut, Boston, and California. They really 
reveal to me that there are inequities in the education system or in 
the mvestment that's made with young people and I think that's to 
a large extent a function of a consciousness in a parent, a con- 
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pciousness in that parent's parent or in that environment and that 
is some of what Head Start provides in a big way. 

In addition to child development, Head Start provides a forum 
for parents to become involved and parents to become conscious of 
issues related to education, health, safety of your children and to 
the futures of their children and what they should as parents be 
concentrating on in their homes. 

I need to be brief because I have to make a meeting at about 
12:30. rd like to add that in terms of the Head Start Program, I 
think it's important that we are producing people that are compe- 
tent and that the statistics speak for themselves and I was very im- 
pressed to see them. 

We are producing competent people. I think it's something the 
Head Start alumni from my 3 years there— two particular that I 
have remained remotely in contact with, one of them is now in 
medical school or just finished medical school. Another one is an 
independent entrepreneur in graphic arts. Extremely successful. 

We are competent and Head Start produces competent people. I 
think in terms of the peers that people of my generation and the 
past generation and future generation who will participate in Head 
Start will have to encounter in the workplace and it will be impor- 
tant for Head Start to pro ace people that vnH be competitive in 
addition to competent. 

I think one should be congratulated for reaching a level in a vo- 
cation or in a specific job opportunity where one is being a produc- 
tive element of society. I think that it is important to be competi- 
tive and to strive for higher things. A higher education for me at 
the point— rd also like to mention I attended Stuyvesant High 
C)chool here in New York City which I think is one of the better 
schools in terms of academics. 

It's important for young people to be competitive and to realize 
that and to be aware of that. 

I'd like to applaud Congressman Scheuer for your efforts and 
your progressive stands and your progressive vision in terms of 
Head Start, increasing the Federal, State, local, and private sector 
involvement. I think that's going to be key for young people in 
terms of a program such as this. 

As someone working in the international field, ^'d also agree 
with State Assemblyman Serrano, the language of culture consider- 
ations must be t*iken into account very heavily when dealing with 
people from different backgrounds and from different orientations. 

I d also like as a constituent to voice my support of your petition 
for additional funding for the Head Start Program and the Head 
St€irt process. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address you on this. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Campbell follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. CAMPBELL 



ThanJc you tor the opportunity to express ny opinions and 



support for the Head Start Program. 

Being an aluamus of the Head start Program (The Queens 
college children's and Parents Center), and now the son of an 
administrative director of a number of head start centers, I feel 
compelled to voice my support of the program, its objectives, and 
most importantly, its accomplishments. 

I*d like first to say a couple of words about my background. 
At present, I»m the Deputy Director of the Africa and Caribbean 
Overseas Program ^f Operation crossroads Africa, Inc., a ncn- 
pro^ specializing in international development and 
interc» .ural exchange between north Americans and the peoples of 
Africa ;d the Caribbean. It's an exciting position, allowing me 
to uti ze many skills and to pursue many interests that I've 
cultivat<»d over the years. Before this, I was an analyst with 
the Chase Manhattan Bank's Global Securities Division, in New 
York. I'm proud to say that I'm a complete product of the New 
York City Educational system, graduating from Stuyvesant High 
School and Queens College. My undergraduate education included a 
year at the University of Abidjan in cote d'lvoire. West Africa. 

The head start program played an imoortant role in laying 
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the foundation for the deveiopaaent process in ne personally, not 
only inciting curiosities, but also responding to thea— 
inspiring ae to aove ahead, to express myself in different ways, 
learninc to adapt and excel in a social and psychological 
environment which is the basis for institutional learning and 
interaction in this country. Additionally, and of equal 
importance, the head start program takes an active role in parent 
education and involvenent, following up on nutritional, 
educational, and medical inroads that are aade with youngstwrs 
(as was 1), to ensure that the education and enriclment process 
continues after the end of the school day. parents also were 
Involved in parts of the decision and policymaking process 
regarding the direction of the school, social and cultural 
events, sharing information, and in some cases (like ny own) 
parents were inspired to undertake academic pursuits, culminating 
in their obtaining positions within the staff. 

1 do not hold the c^inion that the Head Start program is the 
answer to the decline of morals and respect for institutions that 
is becoming more prevalent among our youth in our society, but 
would proposed that it does make a difference. Unfortunately, l 
am unaware of the statistics on this, but am certain that the 
widence is clear on this fact* The Head start Program makes a 
difference for young people, their parencs, and ultimately, for 
all Americans. 

Looking back, and looking forward, l fully support the Head 
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start effort, and fully support its growth and further refinement 
so that nore may benefit. 

Finally, in general, I must admit that I have fallen out of 
touch with most of my fellow alumni from the mid 1960s, but know 
that ^o of them are doing well in their lives, both perse i^ally, 
professionally, and quite frankly, financially. Like myself, 
they're from South Jamaica, in Queens, New York, products ©f the 
public school system, and one is an independent graphic artist 
and has done quite a bit of artwork for nationally famous 
entertainers as well as having recently opened his own store in 
Roosevelt Field Shopping Mall in Long Island, and the other has 
just coDpleted medical school, and is entering the beginning of 
her residency. 

Thank you, once again, for the opportunity to express my 
opinion on a matter of grave importance to all peopole, but of 
utmost importance to tomorrows leaders. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much for your testimo- 
ny. The total body of your comments speaks better than anything 
else weVe heard this morning about the benefits and value of this 
marvelous program. 

We never dreamed 24 years ago when we started this program 
that it would have the exceptional record of success that it has. 
And that it would not only produce the Robert Campbells, but it 
would produce the Mama Campbells, too, and that it would be a 
powerful force in energizing parents to get on with getting their 
high school diplomas and so forth. That we never anticipated. 

Mr. Campbell. And college degrees for the parents. 

Representative Scheuer. Yes. It's been very inspiring to hear 
you and we congratulate you and we look forward to following your 
career with the greatest of interest. 

Thank you very much for testifying before us today. 

I'd like to ask the members of the next panel to come to the wit- 
ness table. Mr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, professor. Department of 
Human Development and Family Studies at Cornell; Mr. Frank 
Doyle, senior vice president of corporate relations at General Elec- 
tric Co.; and Ms. Ellen Galinsky, project director of work and 
family studies at the Bank Street College. 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner is professor of human development and 
family studies and psychology at Cornell University. He was a 
member of the committee that initially planned and developed the 
concept of the Head Start Program in 1964 and I remember him 
testifying before the House Education and Labor Committee in 
It m my freshman year in Congress. There is no single act of 
whidi I am more proud than my involvement in drafting title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act with that noble com- 
ponent ot the Head Start Program which has played such a mar- 
velous role. 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner is widely recognized for his outstanding con- 
tributions to the imderstanding of children and families. He has 
conducted ex<:ensive rei^earch of children, families, and schools in 
different countries mcluding the Soviet Union, Japan, Western 
^urope, and Chma. He has been electrl twice as president of the 
Diviflion^ of Developmental Psychologj of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association for which he received u eir highest scientific award. 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner, we're delighted to have you here today. 
Please take whatever time you feel is necessary and give us your 
views and then after we've heard from the rest of the panel, I'm 
sure well have some questions for you. Your prepared statement 
will be printed in full in the record so you'll feel free to chat with 
us mformally. 

STATEMENT OF URIE BRONFENBRENNER, PROFESSOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY STUDIES, COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY 

^ Mr. Bronfenbrenner. I wish first to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to you, and the members of the Joint Economic Commfttee for 
ormging to the attention of the Congress and the American people 
the vital link between the well-being of children and the economic 
and social and I would add moral well-being of our country. 
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The awesome threat posed to our national competence by what 
your subcommittee has titled 'The Educavion Deficit'' and Vd like 
to state for the record I regard this publication as one of the most 
important and well done that I have seen addressing an absolutely 
critical and what is perhaps our greatest domestic and thereby 
international problem. 

Representative Scheuer. The problem of a country that has not 
yet learned how to produce an educated, talented, skilled, and com- 
petitive work force. 

Mr. Bronfenbrennek. And committed. And not only work force, 
but leadership. 

This education '^^'^ dt does indeed have its roots in the period of 
early childhood auv indeed also there that we have our uest 
chance to eliminate <, jeficit most quickly. But it is not only the 
competence of the nexw generation that is at stake, it is also the 
character. 

That next generation is in danger of being cheated out of their 
opportunity to realize competence and character, cheated by our 
failure to act. 

You have heard the phrase age out. It is possible at any age to 
recover in this species competence and character, but it s much 
more difficult and much more expensive. 

You spoke of my involvement in the original creation of Head 
Start. My focus today, as it was then, is not on problems but solu- 
tions and I begin by concurring with the views of the essentiality of 
early childhood programs. 

^ You may have noticed thxt just now I omitted the term ''educa- 
tion." A term that has been pointejdly included in the title and sub- 
stance of these hearings. I make the omission deliberately for two 
reasons— first, somewhat perversel>, to call attention to its critical 
importance; and second, even more perversely, to call attention to 
its potential dangers. 

Let me say education is essential, but education is not enough. 
You mentioned that the Campbell family represents the highest 
and most noble outcome. What you have also heard is that it taiks 
about, they spoke to what that process is that Head Start is, and 
you spoke of Mother Campbell. We overlook that Father Campbell 
sits there too. 

Representative Scheuer. I regret I overlooked him. I wasn't told 
that he was in the room. Father Campbell has played an equally 
key role with Mother Campbell, 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner. And that is part of the story. The ques- 
tion is what are the features that make the difference. Head Start 
and similar efforts achieve their constructive effects in two ways- 
first, they do so directly, by providing children with certain kinds 
of experience that foster their psychological growth. But there is a 
second, indirect effect that is equally if not more powerful. Pro- 
grams like Head Start also succeed because they make it possible 
for families to fu^^ction, to work the magic that only families can 
perform, making and keeping human beings human. 

I can imagine the question you are asking in your mind and it is 
indeed the key question both for science and for policy, what do we 
mean, what are we going to mean by family. 
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I can answer for science. A family is whoever ^ there for the 
child and committed to its well-being for life. That's the family. We 
have to remember that. 

In sum, the main reason our nation needs quality child care and 
education programs is to save our families. And to enable them to 
create competence and character. 

^ How do families accomplish that? They accomplish it by provid- 
ing children vnth the same kinds of experiences that are found in 
effective preschool programs like Head Start but in a somewhat 
different balance. 

^ Let me describe those elements, I do so at the risk of my reputa- 
tion as a scientist, for given the imavoidable limitations of time, I 
shall try to condense in a single statement the hard-won efforts of 
my colleagues in recent vears that have revealed these processes 
that lay out the essential groimdwork for children's development. 
Moreover, and this from my profession is the biggest betrayal of 
all, I will try to do so in plain English. 

Item No. 1"— somebody has to be crazy about that kid. But love is 
not enough. One also has to be doing something, and doing it ol a 
fairly regular basis, not ;ust now and then. I'm talking about the 
elements of essentiality m families which most families know and 
about the essential elements in Head Start Programs which most 
Head Start Programs know. 

It can't be the same old thing every time. There has u be chal- 
lenge as well as support. Tliere has to be opportunity for becoming 
engaged m more complex V ads of things. It's not only love. It's 
als9 tn experience for parents and children and those engaged in 
which all of them grow and become more effective and more noble 
human bemgs.. 

What can be done to ensure that these elements are present, not 
only m preschool programs, but in the families they serve? Here 
we come to that second goal that Head Start that is key to what it 
has accomplished. 

The research evidence reveals that the long-term success of Head 
Start and similar programs is attributable not only to the special 
nature of their educational components, but <^qually to processes of 
mutual support, exchange of information, cooperation, and trust 
between the preschool center and four other contexts critical for 
children s well-being and development: First, families that I men- 
tioned, but also health and social services. If you look at the record, 
they have done as m^ich and even more for the success of Head 
Start. 

Second, the schools. Head Start works with schools to make that 
transition possible. You can't just sort of inoculate and then let it 
all take care of itself and if we could bring in schools— we wanted 
to make schools more humane, more challengmg, more sensitive to 
the cultural diversity and strength that we have in our nation. 

Our schools have sort of said what we're doing to the maiority is 
what's right for everybody. 

Representative Scheueb. Let me interrupt— we've had 24 years 
of experience with H^ad Start. It has been almost a flawless pro- 
gram. It had unbelievable impacts on kids, has projected them into 
education success whereas without this help it's perfectly clear 
from the statistics that they were largely doomed to education fail- 
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ure. Two-thirds of the kids at education risk who don't ger Head 
Start end up as school dropouts. 

Why is it looking at the marvelous ..access of the Head Start Pro- 
gram over * wo and one-half decades, that school systems across the 
country, not only New York, but in the other 49 States too, why 
haven't they gotten the message? Why haven't they looked at this 
marvelous record of productivity, this sensitive and thoughtful pro- 
gram that has energ^ed people, liberated talents, why haven't tney 
looked at it and said maybe we ought to extend the education 
system 2 years down and start compulsory> free enriched education 
at age 3? 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner. I'm very happy that you raised that 

goint. I don't need to remind you that built into the original Heac^ 
tart blueprint was the concept of Follow Through. 
Representative Scheuer. We had a program called Follow 
Through. 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner. We no longer have program Follow 
Through. I want to say to you that a number of the essential ele- 
ments of Head Start are victims of fiscal insufficiency, but failure 
to understand what are the essential elements. 

Follow Through was an essential element. Here's how many 
failed without Head Start and then there's another figure that says 
how many failed with Head Start and it's as high as 30, 35 percent. 
We can't afford that. That's with Head Start. 

There's a paradox here. In recent years, there has been growing 
and justifiable public concern with the incidence of child abuse and 
neglect, perhaps most tragically by parents, caregivers, and teach- 
ers who are guilty of abuse and neglect. 

But our understandable preoccupation with this concern over- 
looks the fact that the overwhelming majority of parents, care- 
givers, and teachers are deeply committed to their children, and 
they are doing everything in their knowledge and pow^r, and often 
beyond these to the point of exhaustion, hi order to provide the ex- 
periences, the love and the discipline that they belifive are needed. 
But often they do not have the knowledge, the information hasn't 
been conveyed and they therefore lack the power to make the dif- 
ference. 

They do things in the commitment and belief that it will make 
the difference but they're putting their efforts in places where they 
don't get the payoff. 

Representative Scheuer. You're speaking of parents? 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner. I'm speaking of parents and of teachers 
and of caregivers. And of some Head Start centers. Why? 

One of the most essential and effective features of Head Start for 
many years were training institutes conducted regularly on a re- 
gional basis for representatives of all centers in the region, includ- 
ing parents. 

The purpose was twofold, first to ensure the staff and I realize 
time is going here. To ensure that the staff were familiar with the 
basic elements that I've been discussing and we're provided with 
the latest information from research and professional experience 
that they could draw on in their work. 

But equally important to enable and encourage the participants 
in those institutes to pass on the information back to parents, back 
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to loc^ schools, back to their communities so there would be an 
education of the public and its institutions about what was needed 
by childrea 

That's gone. Those institutes no longer exist. Training is left to 
each center to do as best it can. 
Another key element 

Representative Scheuer. Are you saying that we ought to ir.- 
elude a specific requirement for training parents and teac^erj? 

Mr. Bronfenbbenner. Of what Head Start is about, so they 
know what was that idea that's now 24 years old that works so 
well. Just calling it Head Start doesn't make it Head Start. 

ITiere are those who are carrying out the tradition magnificent- 
ly,^ *^ut increasingly and with some justice, we are tending to give 
priority to new programs rather than ola programs and we're 
throwing away those who know what it is and can mentor the next 
generation. 

Another key element of the Head Start Program, growing body 
of evidence indicates from research over the past 10 vears, the im- 
portance of fathers from the earliest years onward. Fathers ac- 
count for more of the ^axiaf^'on in competence in character in kids 
even than mothers do. 

There's a simple reason for uiat— fathers vary more. Most moth- 
ers know and hang in. Some fathers do and some don't. They don't 
realize that he does it. The family is quite an invention. It takes 
three to tango. It doesn't have to be father, but you have to be 
somebody else—you can't do it alone, even if you're this extrordin- 
ary person that mothers are. 

Representative Scheuer. You're suggesting that sirgle-parent 
families are on the horns of a real dilemma. 

Mr, Bronfenbrenner. Yes, but there's a way to beat that. I talk 
about the importance of third parties. Head Start is that third 
party. That enables those who have the day-to-day care feel that 
somebody counts. 

How can males be reached? We as children, girls as well as 
boys, to understand what the human race is about. How can fa- 
thers be reached? The m^ority of them can be found at the work- 
place, where most , of the mothers are too these days. And it's im- 
portant that they be there, not orJy to our economy but also to the 
health of our society because mothers understand awareness of 
some hard realities that we overlook. They're more hardheaded 
than we are about what it will take for us to be able to continue to 
be a healthy nation. 

Recent studies indicate that one of the principal destructive 
forces in the lives of American families and cluldren second only to 
the impact of poverty and unemployment is the hecticness and 
frustration of contemporary American life. Much of that hecticness 
and frustration is produced by the conflict between the demands of 
family and work on the part of breadwinners who are committed to 
both. 

Taken together, these considerations argue strongly for the ex- 
tension of certain elements of the Head Start Program into the 
workplace itself. 

I refer not oriy to the introduction of the onsite centers, al- 
though that would be fully consistent, it's the other elements of the 
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program that are even more relevant. To reduce that conflict, to 
make the wor^lace a place where your identity a; a parent is rec- 
ognized as important, even if it's only symbolically but that isn't 
enough and part of my prepared statement tells about what can be 
done in that connection. 

I shall skip it but I will mention that one of the most important 
things is to provide enough flexibility in that situation so that you 
can be a parent and a committed productive worker as well and 
when those two Vvork together, it sure does help productivity and 
creativity on the job. We need that. 

What is the role of legislation in such an endeavor? It is patently 
unrealistic and unfair and impossible to expect employers, especial- 
ly those who are owners of small businesses, to underwrite the full 
cost of these endeavors. 

Representative Scheuer. I don't think anybody's ever suggested 
that. 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner. We've operated as if yen have to leave it 
to the private sector to do it. 

Representative Scheuer. Tell us what the formula should be for 
involving the corporate sector. 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner. It seems a prudent investment given the 
education deficit and I will say now the moral deficit that we are 
exi,<*riencing as a nation and I needn't remind us of where that 
moral deficit has begun to appear in our country. 

Given that, it seems a prudent investment to provide incentives 
for such extensions of childhood programs through such mecha- 
nisms as matching funds, tax incentives, or the ingenious and care- 
fully worked out proposal presented in testimony to this committee 
I believe by Jule Sugarman, who was the administrative genius 
who turned the Head Start dream into an effective American reali- 
ty. 

Representative Scheuer. What specific recommendation of Jule 
Sugarman are you referring to? 

Mr. Bronfenbrenner. His recommendation— I believe he calls it 
the children's fund, which is a kind of an insurance scheme. You 
have the material. 

Representative Scheuer. He testified a few months ago before 
our committee. 

^ Mr. Bronfenbrenner. I'm trying to abide by your own instruc- 
tion that we cut our time. 

My closing statement— today we are depriving millions of the 
Nation s children and thereby our country, not only of their birth- 
right to competence but their birthright to character and we see 
the cost on our streets and we see the cost in the highest places of 
the land. 

^ I speak of such old-fashioned virtues as honesty, responsibility, 
mt^rity, and compassion. If we lost those, then our nation's future 
is indeed at risk. 

Tin speaking here not only of children in poverty, but increasing- 
ly of children who are the victims of chaos, emptmess and the ao- 
senoe of guidance, challenge and' support in their everyday lives. 
We must continue to study and "aderstand that, but if we continue 
only to study *he problem, and not to act, we do so at our national 
peril. 
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I want to make clear that Jf the recommendations that Tm 
making here are implemented, it will involve greater expense than 
we have been providing up to now and to that acknowledgement I 
add— what is at stake is noth^ig less than the competence, quality, 
and the moral character of the next generation of Americans. How 
inuch is that worth to us? 

pThe prepared statement of Mr. Bronfenbrenner follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF URIE BRONFENBRENNER 

Mr. Chairman, I wish first to «zpr€ss my de«p appr«clttlon 
to you, and the nenbers of the Joint Committee for bringing to 
the attention of the Congress and the American people the vital 
link between the well-being of children and the economic am? 
social well-being of our country* 

As a developmental researcher who also works at the 
interface scienc« a&d public policy, that link has been a long- 
time concern. A decade and a half ago, it was ny privilege to 
serve on the committee that designed whe Head Start Program. Our 
task was to bring to bear tht then-exlst,iiig knowledge about child 
development iu proposing practical policies and programs that 
would relieve the desperate state of millions of the Nation's 
children at that time. Head Start was the product of t'jat 
effort. 

Today, we know a good d'eal more about the conditions ai 
processes that are essential fcir enabling and enhancing 
chiltren's development. But, as the Members of this Committee 
know all to well, the state of America's children is perhaps even 
more serxous now then it was 'ihen. What makf^ this situation 
eve' aore tragic is that, in between, there had been ?one 
significant improvsments, but beiyinning in the early 1980s, there 
was a turnabout, with uestructiv« trcuds returning almost to the 
critical levtl of the early 19605. 
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Bu-t ay focus "today, as it was then, is not on problea!i but 
on solu'tions. I begin by concurring with *^he view already ably 
presen'ted in these hearings, that aoonr/ these solutions the 
extended provision of early childhood programs is essr lal. Vou 
Day have noticed, however, that I have omi"ttew from this 
s'tateoent the word education," a word that has been pointedly 
included in the title and substance of these hearings. I make 
-the omission equally pointedly for two reasons - f irs't, somewhat 
perversely, to call atten-tion to its critical importance; second, 
even more perversely, to call attention to its potential dangers. 

Le't ce explain. X am sure that you are fac^iliar w?.th the 
research evidence showing that programs like Head Start, which of 
course include a strong educational componen't, increase the 
child's chances for progressing through school and, ultimately, 
becoming a productive membe*^ of society. Bu't no't just any 
educational component can do the job. Some can be qui-te 
ineffective, and others can even do damage* In a momen't, is shall 
summarize what is known abou th« features tha-t malcc the 
difference. But first I wish to identify a second, even more 
critical issue. 

Mr. Chairman, Head Start and similar efforts achieve their 
constructive effects in two ways. First, they do so directly, by 
providing children with certain kinds of experience that fostrr 
their psychological growth. But there is a second, indirect 
effect "that is equally if i\ot more pov;erful. Programs like HcatT 
Stazt also succeed because they enable families to function - to 
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Nork the m&gic feat that, in the last analysis, only families can 
perfore - building the essential base for the development of 
human competence and chara^oer. Aaon? the conclusions that the 
re' arch o' tm pe^* decade has establirhed beyond auch doubt » 
has so te broug*i''# home, is the following: The family is the 

nost pc 'fcjc- \>hw ^cr t huo^ne, and by far the most economical 
systeo ,nc*'a iwr c^KiCJ and keeping human beings huaan* 

Hc'/* do i. ^-'..iies accomplish this achievement? By providing 
children vitu the 55t.^e kinds of experiences that are found in 
effective preschool programs like Head Start, but in a somewhat 
dirfercat balance. I shall now describe the nature of these 
experiences, and the processes inv ved. I shall do so at the 
risk of dismaying my scitntiflc colleagues. For, given the 
unavoidable limitations of t*^ft, I shall try to condense in a 
sing?.e statement what their hard-v^^n efforts in recent years have 
revealed about the processes that lay the essential groundwork 
for children's further development* Moreover, and this for my 
profession is the biggest betrayal of all, I shall try to do so 
in plain English. 

Proposition I. In order for a child to develop 
intellectually, emotionally, socially, ani morally - all of 
these - requires: partieipati )n in progressively more 
coaplfx, joint activities, on a regular basis, with one or 
more persons, with v-iom the child develops an irrational 
emotional ^ie. 
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In shor't, eomebody's got to be craz7 about that kid. But 
loVQ is not enough. One also has to be doin\T something, and doing 
it on a fairly regular basis. And it can'^t L« the same old thing 
every Moe. There has to be challenge as well as support, 
finally, the equally essantial irrational tie is not just 
sooething that's all there to start with; it's something that 
grows as you do things together 

Mr Chairoan if the Committee is willing to define early 
childhood education in t ^e terms, ^hen we are in agreement; 
o^vherwise not. What I am saying is that these are the elements 
thivt iBust also b- presen-t, in a somewhat different way, in an> 
preschool program if it is to be effective. It is not tnough, 
although it is essentia , that children be well cared for, that 
they be happy, and feel loved. But it is also essential that 
they have opportujiities and incentives to participate in 
progressively more complex activities that have some continuity 
over time, and are re*, oasive to their growiny capacities, 
interests, and needs for guidance, structure, challenge, and 
support. These are the roads to the development of competence, 
creativity, and responsible initiative. Programs that lack one 
or more of these elements, and many now do, will not do the job, 
and will, to that degree, deprive our children, and our nation, 
of realizing its full potential. 

What can be done to insure that these elements are present, 
not only in preschool programs, but in the families they serve? 
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Here we come back to the second goal that prograais like Head 
Start can achieve. The research evidence reveals that the lony- 
term success of Head Start and similar programs is attributable 
not only to the special nature of their educational components, 
but equally to processes of mutual support, exchange of 
infosrmation, cooperation, and trust between the preschool center 
and four other contexts critical for children's well-being and 
development! first and foremost their families, but also health 
and social services, the schools, «.nd, last but far from least- 
the parent's world of work. 

The importance of these linkages lies <tt the fact that they 
can be mobilized to reinforce each other thus enabling both 
fanilies and preschool settings to set in motion and sustain the 
processes that are essential to children's development. 

There is a paradox here. In recent years, there has been 
growing and justifiable public concern with the incidence of 
child abuse and neglect, perhaps most tragically by parents, 
caregivers, teachers and others bearing primary responsibility 
for the children's care a|id education. But our understandable 
preoccupation with this concern overlooks the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of parents, caregivers, and teachers are 
deeply cooiaitted to their children, and they are doing everything 
in their knowledge and power, and of ^en beyond these to the point 
of exhaustion, in order to provide the experiences, the love, and 
the discipline that they believe are needed. But often they do 
not have the knowledge, and therefore lack the power to make a 
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diff«renc«. For sxamplei they may not elways know about the key 
procesctes I have summarized. The research data revealm that, in 
homes and other care settings across the land, parents, 
caregivers, and teachers " out of love and commitment to their 
children - may grant freedom without structure, challenge wi'^hout 
support, discipline without opportunity, affection without 
activity, and chaos without consistency. 



than might first appear. Time permits offering only a few 
examples. For instance, une of the essential and most effective 
features of the Head Start program involved institutes conducted 
regularly on a regional basis for representatives (Including some 
parents) of all centers in the region. The purpose was to two- 
fold, first to insure that staff were familiar with the basic 
aims and elements of the progra'** aD'l provided with the latest 
information from research and professional experience that they 
could draw upon in their work; second " and equally mportant- 
to enable and encourage the participants to pass cn this 
information to the parents of all children in the program. 
Because of financial constraints, such regional institutes have 
been eliminated, and each center is encouraged to do its training 
on its own. 

Another key element of the Head btart program has been 
implementablQ only on a limited scale. A cher set of findings 
emerging from the research literature of the past ten years is 
the importance of fathers, from the earliest years onward, to the 



What has all this to do with legislative action? More 
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dttvelopment of children's competence and character. Indeed i 
these findings may be summarized by the statement that fathers 
account for more of the variation in children's abilities and 
behavior than mothers do. The reason, simply statad, is that 
fathers vary more; some realize their importance to their 
children others dfi not. How can fathers be reached? The 
majority of them can be found at the workplace, where most of the 
nation's mothers Are to be found as well. Moreover, recent 
studies reveal that one of the principal destructive forces in In 
the lives of American families and their children, second only to 
the numbing impact of poverty and unemployment , the the 

hecticness and frustration of contemporary family life. Much of 
ths hecticness and frustration, the evidence indicates, produced 
by the conflict between the demands of family and work. 
Taken together, these considerations argue strongly for the 
extension of certain elements of the Head Start program into the 
workplace itself. 

I refer not to the introduction of on-site centers, although 
this would be fully consistent with the Head Start orientation. 
It is the other elements of the program that are more relevant 
here. Specifically, in recent years I have been advocating the 
designation in every employment setting of at least one person, 
or in a larger establishment, a small office, designated as a 
Family Resources Consultant or Centex*, that serves four 
functions: 

- making available existing information relating to child 
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dsv&lopmentf parenthood, and other resources contributing to the 
stability quality of family life, including programs of child 
care and education 

- providing a referral service to local agencies and 
programs of assistance to children and families. 

^ stimulating and organizing opportunities for the families 
of employees to get together to discuss topics of common interest 
and concern 

" serving as a focal point for discussion between management 
and emplcees regarding the need and feasibility of changes in 
policy and practice in the job setting that oight relieve family 
stress and enhance the role and status of parenthood and fan>lly 
involvement in the personal lives of both management and 
employees. 

Again, what is the role of legislation in such an endeavor? 
It is patently unrealistic and unfair to expect employers, 
especially those who are owners of small businesses, to 
underwrite the full cost of such \?ndeavors. Given the economic 
and social costs of perpetuating the growing ''education deficit," 
it seems a prudent investment to provide incentives for such 
extensions of childhood programs through such mechanisms as 
matching funds, tax incentives, or the ingwnious and carefully 
worked out proposal j>resented in testimony to this Committee by 
Jule Sug^rman, the administrative genius who turned the Head 
Start drebm Into an effective American reality. 

I conclude, Mr. Chairman, with the acknowledgment that 
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inclusion in early childhood programs of the key elements 
outlined in my testimony will require substantially greater sums 
than are presently being er mded. To that acknowleagment, I 
will add only tMs: What is at stake is nothing leus than the 
competence, quality, 'j\d moral character of the next generation 
of Americans. How mu«:h is that worth to us? 
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Representative Scheueb. Thank you. 

Ellen Galinsky is on the faculty of the Bank Street College 
where most of my four kids received their enriched preschool edu- 
cation experience so I'm very grateful to you for that. 

In July of this year she will be a cofounder of a new nonprofit 
organization, the Families and Work Institute designed to be a na- 
tional clearinghouse on work and famUy life. She's president of the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children which is 
the largest professional organization for early childhood educators 
with 68,000 members. 

She also serves on the boards of the Child Care Action Cam- 
paign, the Child Care Employee Project, and the Rocldand Council 
for Young Children. 

We're delighted to have you here Ms. Galinsky. We have to be 
out of here in 15 minutes so I'm going to ask you and Frank Doyle 
to use the rest of the time. About 7 or 8 minutes apiece. 

STATEMENT OF ELLEN GALINSKY, PROJECT DIRECTOR, WORK 
AND FAMILY STUDIES, BANK STREET COLLEGE 

Ms. Galinsky. I think there's no question from what we've been 
hearing this morning and from what s happening in the world that 
we are going to have to make a change in terms of children's pro- 
grams. 

I think there are three reasons. The first is the changing demo- 
graphics of the workplace. The second is the fact that the problems 
that parents are facing in managing their work and family life, are 
not only causing them stress which affect their family but are i '^o 
affecting their productivity. 

The research that I and my colleagues at Bank Street have been 
doing for 10 years have shown that if you have trouble finding 
early childhood arrangements, child care or if those arrangements 
break down, you're more likely to come to work late, to leave early, 
to miss work altogether, to be unable to concentrate on your job, to 
have higher stress and higher stress related health problems. 

The third reason that I believe we're going to concentrate on 
early childhood programs and that we are going to see action and 
an investment in this is the labor shortages of which the CEO of 
the port authority spoke. I think we are no longer going to be able 
to afford to throw away one-half or one-fourth of our young people. 

In this period in which we are going to see more activity and cer- 
tainly represented by the 200 bills in Congress last year, I have 
about 10 concerns. Since I've written my prepared statement about 
the ingredients that make early childhood programs cost effective 
and since Mr. Bronfenbrenner spoke of those, I think I'd like to 
concentrate on the concerns. 

The first concern that I have is that we are assuminj that this is 
a zero-sum game; that is, we're looking at the cost of early child- 
hood programs as if we're not spending anything now and as if 
what we're spending is not cost effective. 

Let me give you three examples from research that show that in 
fact what we are doing now is going to cost us a great deal later. 
You talked about investing now or paying more later and I think 
that's absolutely true. 
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This first is that — the research of Carollee -Howes at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. She's found that when children 
change caregivers frequently that they look different when they 
are preschoolers, that they are less competent both with materials 
and with the tasks of the early childhood program. 

This is a concern of ours because of recent study called the staff- 
ing study has shown that 6 months later after a national study 
looking at carc»givers, 50 percent of them had changed caregivers 
and children have as many as six to eight different arrangements 
during a day in their early childhood programs. 

The second is aggression. We are concerned about children 
having more aggression if the/re in group programs. A study that 
was done at the University of North Carolina showed that when 
they found children entering kindergarten after their model eoxly 
childhood program were in fact more aggressive. They went back 
and looked at the way aggression was handled and found that they 
were generally ignoring it and comforting the child who I^d been 
hurt Ignoring the child who had been the aggressor. When they 
developed a program to teach social skills to children, the aggres- 
sion level went down 90 percent. 

Another example is from the research of Deborah Vandell who 
found that children who were bored and not having enough to do 
when they were 4 looked different when they were 8 in terms of 
less confidence in social relationships and academic achievement. 

It's very clear that during the early childhood years social devel- 
opment as well as academic achievement is being vastly influenced 
and we're going to pay for this neglect in the programs if we don't 
pay attention to this. 

The second concern that I have is that there's an assumption 
among many that if we just give and this is behind President 
Bush's proposal, which I think is wonderful as a family allowance 
but not as a solution to early childhood problems. That if you give 
parents money, then the economic system in this country will 
work. 

It's very clear to me that the economic system works well when 
people change products frequently. There is a very big cost for par- 
ents in changmg early childhood programs as exemplified by a 
study that I'm in the process of doing. When we ask parents wheth- 
er there were choices when they looked for their programs, and 
these were parents who by and large had more money than they 
had, $43,000 median income as opposed to $33,000 median income 
in that city, only 6 percent of them had not looked for other pro- 
grams and 56 percent had not been able to find any other choices 
that they could either afford or that were decent for them; 54 per- 
cent said that if there had been ether choices, they would not have 
chosen the program that they had now. 

If you just give low-income parents money, it is absolutely not 
going to be able to solve this problem alone. 

A third concern that I have is that we are going to concentrate 
on supply and ignore the quality issue. In New York State, when 
there was an effort to expand prekindergarten, the early childhood 
community got together and told the Governor, no, let us do what 
we're doing well enough. Let's improve what we're doing before we 
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invest in an expansion and I thought that ^ a heartfelt plea 
from early childhood community. 

In the study that I told you that I was involved in, they found 
that in the good programs in that community the children were ig- 
•nored 50 percent of the time. In the poor programs, they were ig- 
nored as much as 75 percent of the time. 

Another concern that I have is that we're going to concentrate 
on schooling and ignore the child care crisis. I hear from many 
Governors and legislatures that the answer is to have school and 
then maybe wraparound child care. Tliat was the recommendation. 

If we do, we're going to increase the multiple arrangements that 
families have to make and the work family conflict and we are 
going to do not very much both for the fan^ilies and the stress that 
they bring home for their children as well as for the children them- 
selves. 

Children are learning all of the time. They don't need to learn 
for 2 hours a day and have custodial care for the rest of the day. 

We will also spend as much on busing in some parts of the coun- 
try like New York State, the rural parts, as we will in eaj;ly child- 
hood programs. 

Another concern that I have and this is a concern that I have 
with Head Start as well as many of the new efforts is that we're 
going to segregate the atrrisk children. We're going to develop pro- 
grams for the neediest children and put them done. If you speak to 
teachers around the country as I have done, who were teaching in 
these at-risk programs, they say that it really doesn't work. They 
need to have programs that have role models for the other chil- 
dren. We need to have diversity in our programs. 

Another concern that I have is that we're going to accelerate 
what we do and try to do more of it early on. This is I think ex- 
pressed in the increased testing that we se^, the concern with the 
magic cutoff date, with making kindergarten programs, first grade 
programs. 

Teachers will tell you that we're just going to have bum out chil- 
dren. There's no research evidence that this makes any difference 
at ail. 

A sixth concern that I have is that we're going to develop pro- 
grams that ignore the staffing crisis. The low salaries that teachers 
are paid. This is a terrible problem in Head Start and throughout 
the early childhood programs. 

A survey that Phillip Morris just did found that single parents 
were paying only $10 less than business executives for early child- 
hood programs. We're certainly going to have to subsidize our poor- 
est family for early childhood program.-? but the wealthier families 
are going to have to see this as an investment and they're going to 
have to pay more. 

A seventh concern that I have is that we're going to forget that 
early childhood programs like Head Start have worked because 
they're comprehensive. At a meeting that I was in in ^^-w York 
City recently, they're talking about the removal of thosv dliary 
but they're what make Head Start work, services in ea. y child- 
hood programs. And we must not do this. We must remember that 
programs like Head Start work because they are comprehensive. 
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An eighth concern that I have is that we're going to focus on pre- 
school and i^ore the o^her ages and we can't just assume that if 
we start at ii years old we're going to solve this problem. Not with 
the increase in teen mothers that we have in New York City. 

The hearing that I participated in on Saturday they were saying 
that the kids that they got now were predominantly from teen par- 
ents. Not with the number of chil^dren who are bom to drug-addict- 
ed parents. We must begin to intervene at conception when chil- 
dren—we must have parent programs and parent support pro- 
grams, we must remember that 53 percent of our mothers are 
working when their children are infants and if we think we're 
going to fix this with 3-year-old programs, we have remediation to 
do even at 3 years old. 

A nineth concern that I have is that there's an assumption and 
you said that no one assumes that the private sector can do it at 
all. I work with the Department of Labor and if you look at child- 
care work force issue where you look at the statements that Ann 
McLaughlin was making last year, there was the assumption that 
this child-care problem could be solved by the business sector. 

That's clearly not true. I served on Governor Cuomo's task force 
on work and family life in New York State and I think we made a 
very wise decision when we looked at where business has invested 
in early childhood programs. They've invested where the system is 
decent, where there is a good system because they don't set up 
their own onsite programs, they provide more flexibility, they pro- 
vide resource and referral, they give parents money to pay for 
child care, they have seminars at the workplace. 

The best investment that we can make is to have a good system 
for them to buy in and that was the decision of New York State 
and tax credits don't really help. They may raise awareness but 
they don't really help 

Representative Scheuer. I have a 10th concern and that is we're 
running out of time. 

Ms. Gaunsky. We're making decisions from adult territorial pro- 
spectives. We need to look at what is most important for kids. I 
served on Governor Cuomo's task force on early childhood services 
and a lot of ihe discussion was battling over my children versus 
your children and we must think of them as our children and be 
concerned with what matters most. 

Can we afford it? I would agree with Business Week, that we 
have no choice. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Galinsky follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ELLEN 6ALINSKY 



Thank you f<r inviting n» to testify this moming. I am vciy honored to be included 
in such a stellar group of experts. 

The major points that I would like to make this mOTiing are 1) that the assumpticMi 
upon which we based our thinking about the cost of early childhood education programs is 
faulty; 2) that I can foresee a re-examination of this assumption for demographic and 
economic reasons, leading to a new interest in and a commitment to programming for 
young children; and 3) dicre arc certain pitfalls we should avoid during this pcriod- 

Rrst, let me begin by outlining v/hat I consider the faulty assumptions to be. When 
early education and care are discussed in public orums and across the editorial pages of 
America, the price tag of these programs is highlighted in a vaccuum: *Thesc programs 
would cost the taxpayers so many dollars," It is as if we aren't spending anything now and 
as if iherc isn't a future cost to our current activities. I tiiink we have to re&ame the issue to 
examine what it will cost us to continue on the path we are taking. I also think, having 
reviewed the substantial number of excellent research studies that exist, that the cost of 
today's neglect will be one that our economy simply cannot afford. 

Let me be more specific. Research has identified, without a doubt, the kind of 
programming young children need tc grow intellectually, socially and emotionally. 
Research has also revealed the long term developmental effects of not providing these 
conditions. 
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I TTie Effect of Chllinn 

A. ITtc Relationship Retwegn Pm yider and Oii^ 
1. The Personal Relationst^ jp 

The most imp<Ktant ingredient of quality is the relationship between the child care 
provider, whether she or he is a teacher in a center, a family day care provider, or an in- 
home child care provider. 

Studies have found, in fact, that children do foim attachments to their child care 
provider, although Thanas Gamble and EdwardSgler (1986), ina^^ 
reminds us that children's attachments to 'heur parents arc pre-eminent. Carollec Howes 
from die Univcndiy of Oliforaia at Los Angeles and her coUeagues have found that 
chadrcn with a secure attachment to their mothers and their provider behave more 
con5)etcntly than those with two ct more insecure attachments (Howes, Rodning. Gafluzzo 
& Myers, in press). Thus, it seems, the cost we could pay for poor relations between the 
child care provider and child is the child^s feeling that he or she is just one of many, as 
opposed to being treated as an individual « someone "special and unique" ~ which is one 
of the foundations of emotional and social well-being, 

2> The Teaching Relflti'ty^rf^jp 

No matter the scttin g, child care providere arc teacHng chil drcn every mo^ 
fonnaUy and informally. Research shows that die way diis teaching is done makes a 
difference in children's development F<^ example, a study by Deborah Phillips, Kadileen 
McCartney and Sandra Scarr (1987), has found diat when children are talked to, asked 
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questions, and encouraged to express themselves, their social development is enhanced: 
They arc more likely to be considerate. In fact, these children were also rated as more 
intelligent and task-oriented The teaching environment, in fact, was nxwc predictive of the 
children's achievement than their social cla's background Kathleen McCartney (1984), in 
a rc-analysis of this same data set, found that when chUdren v/m in a vcrfaaUy stimulating 
environment, they were more likely to achieve in tests of cognitive abilities and language 
development 

Child care specialists voice concern over situations in which children arc bored or 
pressured In a longitudinal study, Deborah Lowe Vandell and her colleagues found that 4- 
ycar-olds who attended programs in which they spent time aimlessly wandering around 
were more likely at 8-years of age to have developmental problems, including less 
acceptance ' / peers, less social competence and poorer conflict resolution skills (Vandell, 
Henderson & Wilson, in press). 



There has been a great deal of research indicating that the disciplinary techniques 
parents use have an impact on the child's subsequent development. These findings can be 
appHcd to child care. Children are more likely to develop self-control and to become more 
compliant, cooperative and considerate of the feelings of others if reasoning is used, if 
providers explain how a chad's behavior affects others, and if problem solving skills arc 
taught Fmkelsicin (1982) showed that when chUd care providers are trained in behavior 
management techniques, the frequency of children's aggressive acts is reduced The cost 
we as a society could pay for children who grow up more aggressive seems high indeed 
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4. Ite SttMlitvrftf?^laaOT$hip 

Wth 35% of aU center staff and 60% of uli in-home providers leaving the field 
every year, it is no wonder that a 4-year-old icccnUy said to a teacher, "I don't have to 
listcntoyou. I was here before you came and Hi still be here when you leave," Other 
parents rcpon their children resist going to child care because they simply d<m*i know who 
will care for them that day. CaroUee Howes, in her smdies of femily day care (Howes & 
Stewart, 1987), found that there was a cost to children who changed arrangements 
ftcquently: TTiey were less con5>etem in their inteiactioas with materials ar^ 
children. 

B. The Resoorees of the Qii'ld (W. 



The second aspect of quality cariy childhood arrangements relates to its lesoutces: 
The group size, stafE/child ratio, health and safety considerations, and training 
cpportunides. 

1. Group Ssze a nd Staff/niiM R gfe 



The federal government funded the National Day Care Study in the late 1970s to 
investigate die degree to which die regulated features of child care arrangements had an 
cfCcctonchUdrea'sdtvelopment One of tiieirnK»st iiiq>ortant findings was tiiat die group 
size made a big diffcreice. In smaUer groups die adults spent more time beiiig widi die 
children and less time amply watching diem. The chUdren were mote verbal, more 
involved in activities^ and less aggressive. RnaUy, die children in die smaUer groups made 
the greatest gains in standardized tests of learning and vocabulary (Ruopp, Travers, Glantz 
&Coclen, 1979). 
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Although significant, the National Day Care Study did not find staflC/bhild ratio as 
powerful a predictor of preschoolers* development as group size. This study did find, 
however, that the number of adults per child mattered a grc ~ : deal for infants. Pooier ratios 
were correlated with increased emotional distress, and less pro-social behavior (Ruopp, et 
aL, 1979). In a study by Howes and Rubenstein (1985), children in family day care 
homes with fewer children were more verbal, played more, and showed less distress. 



There has been a great deal of public concern about transmisdon of illness in child 
care. Susan Aronson, a pediatrician from the Medical College of Pennsylvania, has been 
studying the health risks in group programs for the past decade. She has found a clear 
demarcation between those early childhood programs in which children become ill often 
and those in which they do not: When adults wash their hand frequendy, children are 
healthier (Aronson, 1987). 

The costs of children's illness and injury are obvious in health care expenses and 
missed days of woric for their parents. Children's safety can be improved when providers 
are knowledgable and when the environment is hazard free. 



The Nadonal Day Study (Ruopp, et al., 1979) concluded that one of the most 
important ingredients of quality was the on-going relevant training of providers. In 
programs in which teacher^aregivcrs had early childhood Jraining, the children behaved 
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more positively, were nwrc cooperative as wcU as more involved in the prognuit These 
childrca also made the greatest gains oa standardized tests of learning. 

In smmnary, research on the inq)act of the resources of the child caie program 
reveals a strong connection between group sire, staf^chUd ratios, health and safety, and 
uaining and children's social, physical, and cognitive well-being. 

When I think of die cost we as a society pay for less attention to tiie resources in 
childcare, I think of Jessica McQurc, the toddler from Texas. It cost a ^eat deal more to 
rescue Jessica from the well in her aunt's unlicensed family day care home than it would 
have cost to prevent the problem finom happening in tiie first place. 

C Relationship With IWik 

Numerous studies have been conducted on the long-tam effects of early childhood 
programs, paiticulariy the govemmcnt-fuadcd Head Sirrt programs. One of the most 
noteworthy findings w that when early childhood programs arc effective, they do much 
more than teach the chad. The parents are affected and through tiiis experience become 
better teachers, mativatora, and advocates for timir children. 

A xeccnt follow-up study of Head Start in Philadelphia (Copple, Clim; & Smith, 
1987) is noteworthy in tiiat h reflects typical rather than exemplary programs. In that 
study. Head Start cHldrcn were more likley to avoid serious school problems, were less 
fixquendy retained, and had better attendance records than their counterparts in the control 
group. The researchers suggest that die Head 5 n program may have reduced die 
helplessness these parents felt in response to die scix>oL Instead of seeing school as a 
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place where their children were dcx>med jey may have Qome to see it as a place where 
their children could hold their own, and where they, as parents, could speak out on behalf 
of their childien*s education. 

D. Conclusion 

The studies I have been describing have been carefully controlled. The effects of 
different family backgrounds have been statistically accounted for so that the researchers 
could detenxiine the impact of quality on ctuldren*s development. The evidence is unifomi. 
The quality of early childhoood programs has a strong effect on children's development. 
CaroIIee Howes summarizes her numerous studies on different forms of child care by 
stating: 

Children who entered low quality child care as infants were [the] least task oriented and 
considerate of others as kindergartners, had the most difficulty with peers as preschoolers 
and were distracdble, extroverted and hosdle as kindergarmers. (Howes, 1988) 

n. Changing Demographics 

I believe that we, as a nation, are going to re-examine the assumption that early cnlldhood 
programs arc too costly and adopt the stance that Business Week (September 19, 1988) 
recently took; The nadon's ability to compete is threatened by her inadequate investment in 
her most important resource - people." Their editors argued for early education. "Can we 
afford it?" they wrote. "We have no choice." 
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Likewise, a report entitled Childitti in prepared by the Committee for 
Economic Development (19'' ilso calls for quality preschool programs for all 
disadvancagcd three- and four-year olds. They state: 

QuaHty education for flllihildtta is not an expense; it is an investment. Failure to 
educate is the true expense. In addition to improving our schools, investing in the 
careful nurtunng of children from before birth through age five will deliver a 
handsome profit to society and to the individuals and families who have so much to 
gain, (p, 2) 

These rccomnjcndations stem from economic factors. Because we arc facing a 
labor shortage due to a drop in the population growth - from 1.9 percent per year in the 
1950s to .07 percent per year by 2000 (Johnston, 1988) - then for the sake of the 
economy, we as a country car no longer afford to ignore the reality that one in four 
children docs nov complete high school (U.S. Dcparmvent of Education, 1988) and tiiat 15 
percent of recent graduates of urban liigh schools read at less tiian suctii gr*dc level (Kozol, 
1985). In fact, in some pans of the country die laboi shortage is already being felt 
Unemployment may be ^3 low as 2 percent and employers do not have tiieir pick of an 
endless stream of baby boomers. Furthermore, some arc having trouble finding employees 
skilled enough for die changing information-based economy and even unapctcnt enough tc 
be trained According to Jonathan Kozol, of 8 million uneuiployed adults, 4 6 million 
lack the skills to be retrained for hi-tech jobs (Kozol, 1985). 

m. Potential PiVflll^ 

Thus, :oda/s competitive business interests have die potential for enhancing die 
well-being of families. If society takes greater responsibility fci providing good quality 
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programming for chadrcn, their positive development could be enhanced and presumably 
family stivss could be reduced But will we take that route? An examination of the various 
early childhood inidatives that have been stimulated by these demographic realides reveals 
that there are several diiecdons that may be taken, some with negadve repercussions. 

A. A Potential Pitfall: Concentrating on Scho oling and Ignorinp the Child Care 



In numerous states there has been increased Interest in providing preschool 
programs within the public schools. In New York Stale, for example, the Task Force on 
Children and Youth At Risk (1988) recommends that the Commissicncr of Educadon and 
the Board of Regents, and the Slcte Education Department "Initiate developmentally 
appropriate early childhood education programs for all children starting in ccmmuruties 
with the highest concentrations of disadvantaged families"^.?). 

The problems with developing preschool programs within the schools is that th^ 
are part-day problems. A recent nationwide survey conducted by Bank Street College and 
Wellesley College (Mitchell, 1988) found that 80 percent of preschool programs within the 
public school operate only during the school year and 60 percent of ti:em offer a daily 
session of three hours or less. Furthermore, 90 percent of superintendents said that they 
did not plan to increase the hours of operation in the near future. This policy strategy runs 
counter to what has been labelled a "revolution" (Smith, 1979): the large increase in the 
number of employed mothers. In 1987, 57 percent of the mothers of preschool cLMdren 
were in the labor force, up from 39 percent in 1985 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1987). Hofferth and Phillips (1987) predict a coniinued influx - by 
the mid 1990s they estimate that two thirds of preschool children will have mothers in the 
labor force. 
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T^ut', it stands to reason that part-day p rogr am s within the public schools, while 
potcodally good forch^^ji, might have a negative impact on cnq)loycd parents. Parents 
who enroll their young cuild in public school preschool programs would have to tt^?^ 
other arrangements for tiiat child before and after schooL Since the supply of before- and 
after-school programs in no way meets die cuxrcnt demand (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1988), many parents might be forced into makeshift arrangements. Not only might the 
daily schedule cause conflict for the parent, so would the yearly schedule: vacations, 
holidays, cloangs fcx teachers' c<»fercnccs, and snow days. 

The research projects diat I have been directing over the past decade a Baxik Street 
College reveal diat such child care problems ahrady take a heavy toll on ji^jloycd parents. 
We have found that parents are currently putting together paicfawotk airangcacats which 
ftcqueady fall apart. FcrexanQ)le,asurveyof931 employed parcntsintfareccoipaations 
conducted by Resources for Child Care Management (RCCM) and Bank Street College 
indicated that die femiKes have as many as three to four different cM^ 
(Lurie,GalinsJgr,& Hughes, 1988). Furdwrmoic, we and others have found &at there is 
a significant rclatiraship between die number of child care anangenjents diat parents use 
and the nuinbcr of times that tiwse arrangements feU apart (Shinn. Ortiz-^ 
Simko, & Wong, 1987; Hughes, 1987; Gzimsky, 1988a). We found diat 63 percent of die 
co5)Io>tcs had at least one breakdown of dieir usual child care arrangement wi^ 
three months and percent had daec or more breakdowns. 

In assessing all of die potential predictors of psydwlogical adjustment at home or 
on die job, we have found that dw breakdown of diiM care arrangements ranks as one o^ 
die most significant In die nadonally rq»rescntadvc study we conducted for Fortune 
magazine of 405 employed roodiers and fadiers (Galinsky & Hughes, 1987), die 
breakdown of child care arrangements was linked to highca* levels of stress. Only 17 
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pocent of the parents with no breakdown iii their child care airangements icpon^ feeling 
nervous Cft stressed "often" or "very often" in the past three nionths as compared to 33 
percent of the people who experienced more numerous breakdowns. The breakdovm of 
child care ammgements can even have physical rcpercusaons. In the Fonune study we 
found that child care breakdown was ^gnificantly associated with more stress-related 
health problems. 

Thus, if the response to the increased competidve pressure of the global econoniy is 
to provide more paitK^ay preschool programs within Ae public schools, employed parents^ 
well-being may be adversely affected. Perhaps, even more ironically, the current 
productivity of en^Ioyed parents may also be jeopardized. We and otficrs have found that 
more numerous child care arrangeoKnts and thus more frequent breakdowns are linked to 
higher levels of absenteeism and more tardiness. In addition, child care breakdown can 
have a negative impact on employees* ability to concentrate on the job (Galinsky & 
Hughes, 1987; Galinsky. 1988a). • . 

B. A Potential Pitfen: Cbncentrating on Incre asing the Supplv of Propams 
Whge Gwiflf Less Attention * o Progr^ Quality 

It is interesting that the current widespread interest in the early years has largely 
grown out of two nodcns: (1) the productivity of our current workforce is affected by the 
stability of the child care system; and (2) the productivity of our future workforce will be 
affected by the early education children receive. These tenets, however; presuppose that 
care and education are sq)arate for the young child. However, ifone takes a dcvetopmental 
viewpoint, it becomes apparent that young children nesd care in order to leam and are, in 
fact, learning in whatever setting we as adults place them, whether such setdngs are 
labelled "child care" or "school" It is the quality, not the name of the program that makes a 
difference. 
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It has been one of my ftusttadons in dealing with poHcy mato 
faces over the past several years that the debate the cariy ycm <^ 
discussions of increasing the supplyofprogramsorgivingmoncy to parents to pay for 
programs, A subsidy for parents is die "child care" proposal of Presidential Candidate 
George Bush. However, if one wants preschool programs to increase die competance of 
oar future workforce, 6enthe^<rfprogramcleariy makesadiffcrace. 

C. A Potential PitfaU: Tgnonny th^ Staffing Cnas 

Some of the recent efforts to provide early childhood programs, particulariy widxin 
clnM care sctdngs, also ignored one of die most central a^>ccts of quality, die high turnover 
of staff. This turnover has been linked to low salaries. Seventy percent of diild care 
woriccrs earn less djan poverty Icvd wages (WMtebook, Pfembcrton. Lo 
Bclhn. & Fillmgcr, 1988). It is obvious diat die best physical settings and curriculum 
materials are worth very Htdeifstaffcfaange is constant. Thus, cfifOTts to provide qualii ^^ 
early childhood programs must include strategies to increase salaries for early childhood 
professionals. 

D. A Potential Pitfafl; Not Prmading CommtihftTtffl/ ft S«via^ in Pn^ n^h 

The model programs diat form die b&sis of our research evidence that meschools 
arc cost-cffecdve investments also provided comprehensive services. Especially for 
feiniHcs in poverty, inattcndon to dieir social service needs na^ 
educationd curriculum. Unfortunately, it is precisely diese services diat have been hardest 
hit during the past administiation. 
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E. A Potential PitM: Focussing on Preschool While Ignoring Other A^es 

Experts such as Bcroicc Wcissbonid (1987) from tLc Family Resource Coalition 
and Edward 2Sgler (1987) from \ ale UnivezTity note that societal intervendon into die lives 
of at-iisk children must begin widi a concern for the mental and physical healdi of die 
pregnant -woman and widi die psychological weU-being of die family into which die diitd is 
bont A growing number of studies arc beginning to document die positive effects of 
family-support programs and several states are beginning to create diese programs 
(PovelU1986; Meycriioff & White, 1986). It is laudable diat die die Committee for 
Economic Development recommends programs to encourage teen parents ^o remain in 
school* health care for high-risk modiers and children, as well as parenting education 
programs. 

In addition, it is clear diat quality chil'i care programs are not only necessary in die 
preschool years. The Census report (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of die 
Census,1987) has documented die startling fact that 51 pexent of die modiers of in^ts are 
in the labor force. Fimhermore, die number of children lefr home to care for diemselves 
alone or their younger siblings is unknown, but estimates put die number at more dian two 
nul^ioa If one takes die perspective of die employed parent, the need for child care extends 
from infancy duough early adolescence and is especially pronounced in die earliest years. 
While money for early childhood efforts is often ia short supply, and states as well as die 
Federal goveronoent may have to make choices about where to begin, it is important to 
realize diat programs directed solely at preschool children may ahrady be too late. 
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F. A Potential PIna!!: Assuming The Private Sect or Can Solve All These 

There have been some who have turned to the business consmunity and said. 
These are your parent employees. It's up to you to solve the child care problems." (DOL» 
1988). There has been a dramadc increase in the number of con^anies beginning to 
develop child care inidadves (350*^) but considering diat iheie are 6 miiiicKi enqiloycrs, tf» 
response of the business community can in no way meet the need. FuidicnDorc, business 
programs tend to serve the highest paid enq)loyccs, increasing die gap between the have 
and have-not groups of parent employees, (Galinslgr, 1988) Furthennore, since Governor 
Cuomo's Task Force on Woric and Family concluded that businesses tend to buy into the 
child care system by supporting or expanding local programs or funding Resource and 
Referral rather than creating thdrown child care programs and since they tend to do so in 
dxe communides with the strongest child care — they don't want to buy into poor qualily 
sjrstcms — die private sector cannot be expected to solve dicse problems alone. M 
YcricState Task Force conchided,thc lolc of government is to create a better system so that 
bu^ess will buy in. 

IV. Conclusion. 

To address the child care crisis in this country we need a partnership among state 
and local government, business, religious groups, and social service and philandin^c 
organizadons. The most crucial federal role is in building this substracttnc. The years of 
knowledge about die Ligiedicnts of qualily make it evident diat we arc losing a great deal by 
not responding to the crisis of inadequate, tenuous and poor quality child care. If we dotft 
respond now, we will pay even mofc for our negligence in die fu tore. 
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Representative Scheuer. I very much appreciate your brilliant 
testimony. We will be talking to you. We will hold the record open 
and we're going to ask you several additional questions by mail 
and we'll do the same thmg for Frank Doyle. 

I apologize for the lateness of the hour and the fact that we have 
to be out of here at quarter to 1. I have to be on the 1:30 plane. I 
could be on the 2 o'clock plane but I cannot cross a picket line as a 
matter of congressional survival as well as a matter of basic 
morals. 

Mr. Frank Doyle is heaa of the corporate relations staff at Gen- 
eral Electric Co. He has responsibility for employee relations, gov- 
ernment relations and public relations for General Electric. He 
chaired the Committee for Economic Development in 19S6 and 
1987, intergovernmental policy advisory committee on work and 
change and he was a member of the task force on worker disloca- 
tion under former Secretary of Labor, William Brock, who inciden- 
tally testified brilliantly at our recent hearing on what it takes to 
produce an educated, skilled, and competitive work force. 

We're delightoJ to have you here. We will be asking you some 
questions and hoping you will round out your testimony by mail. 
Take several minutes which is all we have left and give us the 
highlights of your thoughts which we will then expand later. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK P. DOYLE, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., AND MEMBER, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Doyle. Thank you very much. Perhaps in the interest of 
time my testimony being on the record, I will address some of the 
specific issues that you raised in previous testimony which I had 
the privilege to hear. 

First, is there a consensus developing, is there a mechanism in 
the body of support in the private sector to support these efforts? I 
think there is. I think it's developing. I think it's encouraging that 
in large companies in the Committee for Economic Development in 
the New York State Chamber, New York City partnership, these 
are issues that are under active discussion. I tmnk the support base 
is developing and I think hearings of this nature help it. 

Second issue 

Representative Scheuer. You heard me chat with Steve Berger 
and Chancellor Murphy about how we involve the corporate sector. 
We will certainly include you in that group and we are confident 
that you will play a key role. 

Mr. Doyle. I think on the issue of corporate involvement, why do 
we get involved and why do we care? There has been a major pres- 
sure brought upon the work forces of American corporations. We 
are training and retraining every day. We are one of the largest 
conduits for training going to the work force and we do it through 
the private sector but we do it most effectively with our current 
work forces or people we're about to hear. 

Contrary to general view, we do take a longer look at our issues 
and the issue is one that simply the educational base that permits 
people to learn, to understand, to be trained and retrained is not 
present in the sufficient part of our total work force. 
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Were producing a curious and I think tragic construct in the 
i^encan work force and that is we are going to have too many 
jobs and not enough qualified people to fill them at one end of the 
spectrum and then a drying up of good jobs that used to be avail- 
able to people with limited education. They are no longer available 
that most American corporations are now forming as part of their 
necessary adjustment to global competition. 
^ When you have that going on, what you have and I think the 
issue also raised earlier, with regard to these programs, this is a 
population that large employers who traditionally take the leader- 
ship roles in these fields have no access to. We do not employ the 
parents of the poor children who need or in most desperate need of 
Head Start and Smart Start can give. 

I would say that the most important thing that the private sector 
can do is to continue to impress upon the Ctongress and the leader- 
ship at all levels that we consider it an urgent need. It is not a 
zero-sum game. In fact, the economic return of tliis investment is 
very significant because we cannot expect this economy to compete 
m the world of very rapid change. 

If we have too few educated people to do very valuable work and 
then another large segment of our population who are simply not 
qualified to fill those available jobs, the twin burden is just too 
much of us to carry. 

I see it as both a real need, one that will eiyoy business support, 
but the fact of the matter is we do not have direct access to those 
most oppressing needs. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Doyle follows:] 
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PREPARIID STATEMENT OF FRANK P. D.UYLE 



MR* CHAIRMAH: 

I am pleased to be here this rooming at the Education 
Alliance. And it's a privilege to speak in support of 
additional early childhood education programs... both as Senior 
Vice President for Corporate Relations for General Electric, " 
and as a trustee, of the Committee for Economic Development. 

Let me state bluntly at the outset that there exists no 
greater concern to GE and the CED trustees alike than the 
failure of the nation to prepare our young people for the 
increasing changes in work produced by a rapidly changing U.S. 
economy and the intensifying pace of global competition. I 
believe that companies — and indeed economies — that are able 
to adapt to change and compete globally... are thoso that view 
change less as a problem and more as an opportunity. 

To prepare ourselves for change, we have virtually 
transformed the way we do business and organize work at GE. We 
have adopted a dual, interdependent strategy; first, investing 
ho(\vi\y in product and process technology; second, preparing 
cur people to adapt to these new technologies. Across the 
C0B>pany, we expanded our retraining efforts as it became 
essential for our wocxers to learn new, more complex skills, 
from computerised quality control to plant floor management. 

The key to my company's adaptability depends on our ability 
to find, hire and retain new workers who are not only prepared 
for change. . . but who are prepared to keep changing as 
technologies evolve. That requires hiring people who are not 
only verbally and mathematically literate— with analytical 
ability and disciplined work habits— but who are also able to 
learn... and learn quickly. And jobs demanding those skills... 
will be the only jobs we will have. 

There is little we at CS can do — on or off the factory 
floor, in our core manufacturing, high technology or diverse 
service businesses — with employees who cannot read, write or 
count... and who are either unwilling or unable to learn. We 
simply can't train people who arrive at tho workplace not with 
learning disabilities but what I call "learning disabled"... 
caused in part by tho failure of our institutions to intervene 
early enough and effectively enough. The fact is we at GE have 
substantial difficulty in finding job applicants at all levels 
who meet our requirement of either being ready to work and easy 
to train. We find this difficulty to be particularly pervasive 
at entry level positions where far too many applicants lack 
even the most basic skills. 

We spend hundreds of millions of dollars every year at GE on 
training and retraining our current work forces of almost 
300,000 people. How effective and economical those efforts are 
depend, in large port, on the quality of childhood education. 
The quality of childhood education in American isn't for us 
just an issue of philanthropy and corporate responsibility; 
it's an issue of productivity and profitability. 
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My work with the CED has reinforced this view*** especially 
my role in writing a policy statement-- entitled T-Tork & 
Change — focusing on worker dislocation and adjustment* That 
CSD study disclosed that the single most important factor in 
shortening the time it takes for a displaced worker to find a 
new job was level of education* Education is bowh a worker's 
best defense against sustained unemployment a worker *s best 
offense as technologies and workplaces change* Educated 
workers are adaptable workers* 

This past year I have taken on a new assignment with the CED 
to chair a Subcommittee dedicated to looking at future 
demographic shifts*** especially at how they will shape our 
ability to maintain a competitive work force* For example, we 
already know that if current trends prevail, there will be an 
increasing shortage of available workers*** even assuming they 
axfi educationally prepared* It has even been predicted that by 
the year 2010, the job supply shortage may reach &s high as 23 
million jobs found wanting for lack of qualified a.nd available 
candidates* 

Tragically, we continue to fail to graduate nearly 700,000 
young people e year, most of whom are destined for lives of 
economic hardship, and many of whom will become costly burdens 
for society* The CED estimates that a single year's class of 
dropouts costs the nation $2^0 billion in lost earning , tax 
revenues, and additional social program costs over their 
lifetimes* So Smart Start is an investment decision* *« and an 
easy one at thst: better to attack the causes now than pay for 
the consequences later* 

Much of this failure is concentrated on the nation's poorest 
children, many of whom stand virtually no chance to share the 
benefits of the U*S* economy unless we intervene* An appalling 
20% of our teenage children and younger live in poverty — and 1 
in 4 children under the age of 6— live in poverty* These 
children account £c nearly all of the more than one third of 
the nation's children who eventually grow up with few, if any, 
employable skills* These statistics reveal waste of human 
potential and represent lost opportunities for our nation*** 
especially when America's competitiveness depends on tapping 
the talents of sdl our people* To do that, we must attack the 
mismatch between people and skills right at the source* 

For these' reasons, CED chose to focus attention on 
educationally disadvantaged children* I believe that the 
resulting policy statement, children in Need, has luado a 
significant impression on business leaders and policymakers by 
alerting the country to the advantages of early investment in 
education for the disadvantaged* 

The CED research has also demonstrated a critical link 
between early intervention and life-long achievement among our 
society's most disadvantaged young people* We concluded that 
to succeed in helping children at risk, we must respond to the 
needs of the whole child, from prenatal care through 
adulthood* I am pleased to note that both the spirit and much 
of the substance of the CED recommendations is embodied in 
federal legislation currently under consideration* 
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A promising bill is S.123— Smart Start— which not only 
meets virtually every criterion our study set forth for 
successful intervention but makes some worthwhile 
improvements* These include requiring both the Departments of 
Education And Health and Hiuoan Services to be involve in 
developing program policy and regulation* « « providing for 
parent&l choice, enabling parents to choose between half day,, 
full day, or extended day prcQrams*** coordinating available 
health and nutrition services* and roost significantly, 
upgrading— rather than supplanting — existing Head Start 
programs* Smart Start, in effect, gives a kick-start to Head 
Start to make it even more effective even earlier* Finally, 
S*I23 erables a broad mix of children to participate, on a 
sliding scale fee, thus bringing the advantages of this program 
not only to those who qualify economically but to all children 
who might benefit* 

Smart Start's closest House counterpart— H*R*3— also 
contains many promising features* Not only does it also build 
on and strengthen existing Head Start programs, but it also 
emphasizes development-based approaches to early childhood 
education and both infant and school-age day care programs* 

Finally, the Administration, as you know, has itself proposed 
both 5 $250 million increase in Head Start funding for Fy'90, 
as well as three other childcare initiatives* These are 
promising dex2)onst rations of what these issues truly deserve: 
presidential leadership* I urge the Congress and the 
Administration to cooperate, legislate and implement these 
kinds of programs this year, in this session of Congress* 

Let me conclude by emphasizing that investment in educatioa 
is government at its best and roost needed*** when it's done 
right* When it's done right*., investing early in education is 
the best investment of all. 

He can no longer tolerate — as a compassionate society, as a 
cor.petitivo economy— a short cycle by which our children are 
being rendered ineligible for productive participation in our 
future workplaces by the age C ten, iff not five* We cannot 
wait; they cannot wait* 

But if we could snap our fingers and find these promising 
legislative initiatives in full operation tomorrow*** the first 
class of high school seniors that will have benefited will not 
be graduating until the year 2003* Xiet us hope that is not too 
late*** and let us act now before it is* 

Thank you very much* 
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Representative Scheuer. I thank you for that brflliant state- 
ment. I thank this entire panel. I regret that time presses on us 
and we must terminate the hearing. We will be in touch mlh all of 
you and we will be asking you questions which will be part of the 
ofiicial record. 

I ask unanimous consent that the record be held open for an- 
other 2 weeks. There being no objection, it is so ordered. 

Fm very grateful to you and I apologize for the time that you've 
b>en kept waiting. I thank you for your tolerance and for your pa- 
tience. 

The subcommittee is hereby adjounaed. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[The following responses to add.tional written questions were 
subsequently supplied for the record:] 
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RESPONSES OF URIE 8R0NFENBRENNER TO ADDITIONAL WRITTEN QUESTIONS 
POSED BY REPRESENTATIVE SCHEUER 

Cornell IMvarsity 

..-Ha ItimMBcoksor h;*^ NY 148S:M401 

Dep«ft<nesxt of lliman I>e«tkipmci« 
inlFlunUyScudkt 



June 20 I 1989 



congressman Jaaes H. Schouer 
ChalrftAH^ Subcosalttee on Education 
and HvaXth 
Joint Economic Coiuiittsa 
Cong «8S of the united states 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Jls, 

Ky profound apologies for taking so long to reply to your 
gracious letter and requsst for suppleaontary Inforaatlon. I had 
to complete two major pieces of work before setting forth on a 
slx-woeX trip to Europe, for which I also had to prepare for 
lectures and meetings with policy groups* 

1 respond to your questions In the order that you presented 

them: 

!♦ With respect to how other Industrialized countries ars 
dealing with problems of child care, we encounter a 
somewhat paradoxical situation; namely, many of their programs 
are based on models developed here In the United states 
{especially Head Start) ♦ The dlffer>?nce, of course. Is that 
these models are adopted on a far wldoi: scale. Among the most 
important and effective principles undex lying these aodels are 
the following: 

(1) Programs that are family-centered rather than 
purely child-centered 

(2) Providina low-cost health insurance for families through 
government subsidies, which also require significant 
contributions by employers and the fanilies themselves 

(3) Provision of child care during hours and in settings 
that make it posoible for parents to coabino faaily and work 
responsibilities* The European experience suggests that the 
provision of child care on a neighborhood basis is sosetiaeo 
sortj appropriate than day care services at work, primarily 
because the former req^iiro transporting the child to the 
wor)q>lace, which is often at soae distance 

(4) Insuring income levels for caregivers that are 
sufficient to enable them to support their own families 
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(5) Providing training and certified prof«a«ionaX «tatu» 
for child car« worktr* 

2» As a Mabor of tho conaittoa that dosignod Hoad Starts I 
can say without: qualification that its primary purpose vas not 
**to assist working parttRtB**, but to nako it pocsiblo for children 
to obtain tha kinds of exparAences both in their faoilies and in 
Hoad Start centers that would enable then to realize their 
potentialities through being able to learn in school* Where one 
or both aemberu of the faaily have to work full-tixae in order to 
&ake ends neat, Head Start has to be an full day prograa if it is 
to achieve its goals* 

3* You eak whether parent involvenent, a key conponent of 
Hoad Start, is realistic given tho fact that alnost 60% of 
mothers of preschool children work* It is because so many 
mothers of proscnooi children wcrk that par4»nt involvement 
becomes a crucial component, and neither the program nor tho 
family could function without it* That's what makes it 
realistic* In this connection, it is important to recognize 3uat 
what parent involvement means* Altihough it can include tho 
participation of parents as aides at the center, or as members of 
advisory groups to the prograa, this is not the heart of tho 
matter* What makes the difference is the maintenance of a two- 
vay process of communication and huiaan relationships between 
parents and program staff, so that each of these two major foci 
of the child's life can Xoam from each other, receive support 
^rom each other, and coordinate their efforts in the best 
interests of the child, :ro bo sure, in order to fulfill this 
objective, it is necessary to provide opportunities to get 
together at times that both parents and st«ff are able to do sc. 
Under those circumstances, group meetings PTA stylo will often 
not bo the primary vehicle; rather, parents should bo encouraged 
to drop in at tho center whenever possible, and conversely, staff 
should try to arrange for home visits or other got-togother«, 
usually involving only a few parents. The involvement of fathers 
in this connection is especially important, since, as I mentioned 
in my testimony, they, or other "third parties" in the child's 
life, play a significant role in the development of child). en's 
ccvpotence and character* 

4* There are indoed "certain thresholds" that must be mot 
for preschool or other child care programs to impact favorably on 
a child's dovelopaent* The most basic minimal requirements ere 
alread^' spelled out as the tour Essentials of tho program; 
nan^iy^ ths simultaneous a> jilability of health care, social 
services, developmental exporiencos for children, and parent 
involvement* It is perhaps important to undfrscore Aat 
"developmental experiences" implies more than just consistent 
relationships and responsible care; for development to occur, 
there must also be opportunities for the child to engage in 
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exp«riQnc«8 that invite involveaant in progressively more coaplex 
activities, but not in a traditional foraal school context with 
one-way instruction froa teacher to child* As for the percent of 
preschools in the United states that meet the abovo criteria, to 
«y knowledge no solid data are available on the basis of which 
one can give a fira answer to this question* At the eame tise, 
hovever, on the basis of v/ faailiarity with preschool programs 
abroad, l believe I can say with sose confidence that this 
percent^ige is substantially lower than it is in other modem 
nations, priaarily because of the low status that we accord to 
caregivers and preschool teachers, and our failure to provide 
the« with adequate training, based on existing research Icnowledge 
and professional experience* 

5* Although I am not an expert on the financial aspects of 
child care, I would certainly concur that as a nation we are 
generally not proceeding along cost effective lines in 
emphasizing programs that cost less initially but often do not 
provide irfjat we Jcnow to be the essentials for insuring adequate 
child development in general, and, more specifically, preparing 
children so that they can successfully leam in school* Finally, 
while I am not competent to suggest a specific dollar amount, the 
experience in other modem nations clearly indicates that it is 
"possible to have inexpensive but effective preschool*** 

I trust that these responses to your questions will be of 
some use* I must apologize in advance for the fact that I shall 
not be able to proofread this letter, since I am dictating it 
over the weekend just before my departure for Europe* My 
assistant, Ks* cerri Jones, however, is a very intelligent person 
who is familiar with my work and ideas, and I am sure she will be 
able to make sense out of any gaps or errors of mine* In the 
event that you need to check with me on particular items, Hs* 
Jones will know whore I can be reached* I shall bo^retuming to 
the United states on or about the eth of August* 

In conclusion, i should like once again to express my deep 
gratitude for the commitment and contribution that you and your 
Committee are making on behalf of the nation's children and their 
families* Your committee has been among the first among the 
nation's leaders to recognize the Intimate and inexorable 
connection between the quality of child care and our capacity to 
sustain our economic leadership and productivity* padiaps the 
most complete and ccmpslling evidence that ve now have on this 
issue is the clear indication that, unless ve strengthen already 
existing effective programs and introduce some new initiatives, 
the present disastrous trends with respect to inferior school 



achievement and rising rates of behavior problems, delinquency, 
and drug addiction that is sapping the strength of the next 
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generation will continue at an accelerating rate into the next 
century. 

Sincerely yours, 

Urle Brdnfenbrenner 
J&cob Gould Schurzuui Professor 
of Hunan Developnent and Easily 
Studies and of Psychology, Eneritus 
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RESPOMSES OF ELLEN 6ALINSKY TO ADDITIONAL WRITTEN QUESTIONS 
POSED BY REPRESENTATIVS SCHEUER 



Bank Srect Conege of EdocdtJon/SlO We« 112th Street/New York. NY 10025 (2l2) 663-7200 
OIVISKW OF 9BSAM.CH, CCMO^tSTtATlON AfiD POUCY 



June 9. 1989 



Jaxses H. Scbeuer, Quinnan 
Sabooosnince oa Educadoo snd Health 
Congress of the Uoited States 
WadbisgtocDC 20S10 



Dear Rqgt aci ' iml ve Scfaeuer. 

Thank yoa so isocb for imritbg me to ^pear before the Joint EcocK^ 
Subocmnittce co Educaxaon and Health. 

My rc^xxiscs to your questions are as foUows: 

L Head Stan was created as an effon to sHei>oor (disadvantaged or "at-iislO 
chSdnnabeadstazt. As itxs only thalf^hyprosnrnv it does noc provide child care 
coverage for co^oyed pcoents and as as such nuy other prevent the chil^^ 
working poor from attending or cocylicate the care anangements their parents mast maVr. 
The research pn)}ects that I have direoM c^xr ^ 

care arrangements fansHes have inade^ die inocc Lxely these ainngeaxnts arc to fa^ 
leaving parents to scramUe to provide last-minute chUd eve; Hie more frequent the 
brea3cdovvT)ofc}uldcare»thenx3rei)egativeiherqxxcussk>osto£axxn^ Ourrc^aich 
links this to p oq c r paren tal health, higher stress and ksspercdvedsatisfactioo as a parent 

You DOttd in ^our questions that the goeh of early educatioo and chiM care covers^ 
nocincon^anble. I couldn't agree with you more. We must stop making tins false 
dScbotomybeiwccncsrcandedoca&xi. Young diikken need both. Adult territorial issues 
naist not divkSedukben up into leamtnjT and "care." We need to create an integrated 
sysam that rccogrnzes that chiklren mast have stimnTffl'ng and nurairing cjcperiences. I 
thus api^ud die proviskxu in ABC and HR3 that exjcrid Head Start to fuU woridcg-day 
prograniM 

2, Parental invoWement exist rcinain integral to preschool programs, wbeto 

noc mothers woik. We may need torodedgn some of ournodons of parent involvement so 
that it meets the needs of cn^loycd parents - not catting back our expectations, but 
chan^g tbeoi so that parents hc^ set the agenda and contertt of parnu involveixiei L 

I am currently conducting a snxiycfparentAeacherrelatioos in chiki care. ThefuKfings 
will be reloised in October. I will be happy to share them with you at that txme, if you 
T/ouldhke. 

3. Pre$dxx>l per sets not iinpoctant, poor prescbooU have ft negative Impact, g^ 
preschools ft positive one. 
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In my tcsdmooy. I outlined the mgrodienu of programs that h&ve been statistically linked to 

good outcocnss for children. These include 1) t caiing relationship between adult and 

child; 2) a leanung cnvxFonment; 3) discipline that involves die constnxtive teaching of 

social skills rather than the punishinzofWlbehavioc; and 4) a low staff tur^ Inorder 

to ptcmote this positive teacbc:/childfitbdo«ishii^ certain t^ 

group size; 2) low son/chiki rado; 3) a healthy and safe environment; 4) a t 

S) a stair that has positive, supportive relationships with parents. 

1 600*^ kiK>w what percent of AnxTicanprescbooU are poor quality. When data finom the 
Ka&nal Child Care StafHng Study (conducted by the Child Care Employee Ftoject in 
Berkeley. CA) is released tli^ Octt>ber, we win have a better notion, alih^ 
undcrs&nding of their preliminaiy data is diat quality is fairly low. 

On the positive side, the Kadonai Association for the Education of Young Children has 
developed a project to accredit high quality programs. Nationwide, 1000 programs have 
been acoedi'^ and 2700 are in the process of self-study. 

4. I agree that tins high-quality preschool is a cost*effecdveinvc$;n)enL The cost 
win vary by location. KAEYC standards include tins group aze, stafTA:hild rado (see 
enclosed xerox). 

Salaries of teachers shoukl equal those of public school teachers with comparable 
credentials and experience. 

In ^dew, while there are examples of inexpendve preschools that are good, they tend to 
betheexcepdoa I^ogiams are cbe^priinanly because they pay staff low salaries. Low 
salaries are linked to mgh turnover. Even if the programs and the materials are good, 
chiklren do not fare well when they have to adjust to a revolving door of teachers. 

It seems self-evident to me lha! when the population of young people in our country 
is shrinking, we simply cannot afford to lose as many of dicse i ouths as v,x have been to 
drugs, school drop-out and undereducation.. Our competence as a nadon is in jeopardy. I 
woli^a^rce with the findings of the Committee for Economic Development that our future 
prodGctivity will be badly aHected by oar current failure to invest in our at-risk diildren. 

Thank you again for the oppodunity to testify. I am enclosing a brochure about -Jie 
newcrgaiuzadon,theFainiUe$ano Worklnsdtute,thatlwil]beco-four)dingin July. Ifl 
can bci^ further service, please let roe know. 



Best wishes. 



Ellen Chlinsky 
Project Director 
Week and Family Life Studies 
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STAFF-CHILD RATIOS WITHIN GROUP SIZE 



Group Size 



Ag« of Ckildrei* 


6 


1 


10 


12 


14 


16 


IS 


20 


22 


24 




1:3 


1:4 


















TOOdlcrs (12—24 DOS.} 




1:4 


i:j 


1:4 














Two-year-olds (24-36 mos.) 




1:4 


1:5 


1:6»* 














Two- and diree-year-olds 






1:5 


1:6 


1:7»* 












Une-yearolds 










1:7 


1:8 


1:9 


1:10»* 






Four*]rear-olds 












1:8 


1:9 


1:10»* 






F^u^and five*year-o!ds 












1:8 


1:9 


1:10*» 






Five-year-olds 












1:8 


1:9 


1:10 






Six- to ei^t-year-olds 






















(schoolage) 
















1:10 


1:11 


1:12 



*MuIti-a£e grouping is both pemmsible and desirable, yffhen no iah^ts are mduded, die 
tta^-cfaud ratio and group size Fcquiremems ^lall be based on die age of die majority of die 
children m the group, \7nen infants are tnduded, ranos and group size for infants must be 
maintained. 

^*SmaUer group sizes and lower staff-duld ranos are optimal. Latnr group sizes and higher 
staff-child ratios are acceptable only in cases vrhat suff are hi^y qualified. 

AccrtdstatkmOHeriaaHdProcedureStUvhatlAst^^ 
dren.1987. 
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THE FAMILIES AND WORK INSTITUTE 

o By 1995, it is estimated that two-lhiids of the mothers of the preschoolers and 
tktc-foimbs of mothers of school-age childrea will be in the labor force. 

o Sixty percent of men in the labor force have cn^loyed wives. 

o An estimated 20 to 30 percent of en5)loyccs care for elderly rcladves. 

o Con^a^ surveys reveal tiiat at a very rninimnm two out of every five woAcrs 
have difScuI^ balancbg their respondbilities at home and on the job. 

In July 1989, the Families and Woric Institute (FWI) vdll open in response to these 
changes in sodely. This new, non-profit Institute will serve as a national clearinghouse on 
work and family issues for decision-makers in the public, private, and voluntary sectors. No 
other organizadon is committed to furthering our knowledge of woik and fimuly issues as they 
relate to all institutions in society. 

Tic primary activities of the Families and Woric Institute will involve research and 
education on business, government, and community efforts to help families balance their work 
and family rcsponsibilides. The Institute will provide information to coiporatc and public 
policy decision-makers through conferences and seminars, articles, periodicals, and books. A 
scries of published rtpcm is already being prepared In addition, FWI will bring people fiom 
differing sectors together to generate solutions to identified problems in the woric-family area. 

Services will also include consultation to business and government agencies on 
proposed policy objectives; needs assessments for ewploym, labor groups, and cotmnunity 
agencies; and speaking engagements at conferences 2nd public forums. 

Although the Institute is just fonning, the two individuals responsible for its creation 
are already national experts in the field of work and family issues. Dana REnedman has 
focused on government policies, and more itccndy, on the coiporatc response to families as a 
xcscaicher for TTie Conference Boaid, a business think tank. Ellen Galinsky has been based at 
Bank Street College of Education, an academic institution, researching public policies related 
to work and fanuly issues as well as coiporatcs initiatives. They be^ the new organization 
wth numerous research grants, publications and coiporatc clients in their background. 
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The Families and Work Institute will begin with a staff of ten talented rescaichcrs in 
varioas work-femily fields, some from academic institutions, others who have worked for 
major capondons, still others with extensive experience in public policy. 

Scvcial projects are underway that wiU be continued under fte auspices of the Ihs^ 
HiQrmcliKie: 

0 The Conxxttt Referencft Guide tp Woric«^^ai mly Profran^ y Hiis book, to be 
pubhshcd by t miyor publisher wiU be the nwst coii9)lcte gui^ 
programs in the private sector. It win be an indiyensable resource for any 
coo^)tnycoflteix5>latingdevdoping work-family programs. It will include an 
analyses <^ die cadon*s most cxeo^lazy employers and how they have come to 
excel, cxan^les of the dcvclc^mjcni of more than 30 diffacnt woik-femily 
imtiatives, and a cooqsctith^ anafysis based on a review of 
within the 10 largest coDt^umies in 28 industry arear. 

0 State RefCTcnceGmde to Wofk-FaimlvProy^ Thk gi^H^-. «nll pmiiM th^ 
Corporate Guide and will serve as arcsource for what die 50 states areddng to 
meet die woric-fianiily needs of state cnq)loyccs. 

0 The ParHital Leave and ftodoctivitv Report! The nadon*se3q}erts on the subject of 
parcaial leave will discuss the costs and benefits of various conmany parental leave 
pwdcs. Written in a question and answer foiinat, the rq)ort 
fincquemly asked questions of <fccision-makcrs in the private sector. 

0 TlTCFonr-StateFtontalt/avftStiiffy? Th#>pnj^<^fiTnini>c^^;mp>iy^rvf T^^ly 
iimlcmented parcatal leave statutes oo employers and new parentem Qrcgcm, 
msconsin, Minnesota, and Rhode Island. 

Riture plans include: 

0 Asurv;y<rfanationanyrqttcscntativcsan^le<rfcamloycestoleainhowpeop 
balance their w(^ and femily lives. This sanq)le win be surveyed every four years 
m otSct to hi^ght trends over time. 

0 RcgularanafyscsofDcpaitmaitofLaborandBureauoftheC^nsusstatisticsi^ 
order to help business engage in strategic planning. 

0 Astudyofemplpycdcaiegivcrsoftheeldcriy. 

0 A study offinancial assistance to wt^gparents (including federal tax credits, 
state voudicrs, aiKi corporate flexible q>«jding accounts) to determine how they 
auect parents' child care choices. 

TTie burgeoning field of work and fenuly life needs to be synthesized. FWIwill 
maintam a comnritmcnt to bodi the public and private scaors; to cxecudvcs as we^ 
management and assenibly-line workers. The focus will beon the life cycle of die family. The 
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brcadAofwork-fairdlyiss^icswiU be considered Research will focus on 

the effects of family life on productivity, as well as the effects of jobs on family well-being. 
Ihcre is no one group examining the problem comprehensively through scholariy research and 
practical ccaporatc experience. No one else is evaluating the cumulative impact of various 
family-responsive solutions. And no one institution is forecasting tiie future impact of tiie 
chan^g family on families tiiemselves, on corporate programs, and on public policy. 

For additional information, contact 

EllfflCalinsKy, Bank Street College of Education. 610 W. 1 12th Street, New York, 
New York 10025 (212) 222-6700 exL 396. 

P?U18E.FncdnTant 101 Summit Road, Port Washington, New York 11050 (516) 
883-4531 
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ELLEN GALINSKY 

men Galinsky is on the faculty of Bank Street College of Ediication whero she has 
directed numerous studies on woric and family life. In July 1989. elic will co-found a new 
nonprofit ocganizatioa, the F«milies and Wq± Ihstitote, d^gneci'to be a national 
clearinghouse on work and fiunilylifcj. If will conduct research on business, government, 
and community e£foits to he]|> enq>loyees balance their job and family re^xmsibilities. 

mica Galinsky curiemly serves as Piesidcm of the National Associati^ 
Education of Young Children which is the largest {sofessionQl organization for ^y 
chiWhood educators with 63.000 members. In addition, she serves on the Boards of the 
Child Care Action Canq)aign, the Child ^xaployec Project, and the Rockland Cbundi 
for Young Children. She is the TVeasuitr of the Board of the Family Resource Cbalition 
aad^previously co^Aaired the Conference Board's Work and Family Research Council. lo 
addiUtti, Ms. Galinsky was on Governor Cuomo's Task Force on Work and Family Life, 
and the New York State Task Force on Children at Risk, and chaired Governor Cuomo's 
Task Fence on Early Childhood Services. 

Ellen Galinsky has worked with numerous coiporations, helping them develop 
wowftmilypoHcics and conducting w(Hiq)laccsennna^ She is the Execudve Editor of 
the newsletter Work and Faimlv life. 

EUenGalinskyhaspublishedwidelyinacademicjournahandrnagaanes,including 
ggtbSgfc Woridng Mother, and Eattma. Her bodes include The New Extended Famn v! 
paYCaffgatWqrtefftoughton-Mig^ 1977)andIlffiSisl5mSBKmS^ 
(Addison-Wwlcy. 1987). Her most recent bode The Preschool Years. cfl-fliith«t^ uAth 
JudyDavklcnmesBoda: Random House, 1988) has been selected as an alternate 
sdection for the BookH)f-ihe-Monthaub and the QuantyP^wrtjack Bode Qub. She has 
appeared cxtcn^dy on teioision, including The Today Show and the MacNeil/Lehna- 
News Hoar. 

Ellen GaHnsky received her B A from Vassar College and her M.S. fiom Bank 
Street College. In November 1988, she was selected as one of the 100 outstanding wome.1 
m America bvl^'es Home Joiimfll, 
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DANA E. FRIEDMAN 



Dana Riedman is cmrently in the process of creating a new natio^'ju, nonprofit 
organization called the Familiss and Work Institute. This cndly will ccHiduct research 
on business, government and community effats to help people balance their woric and 
family lives. 

Up undl Janua*7 1989, Dr. Riedman woriced at The Conference Board, a 
nonprofit, business ihiiic tank where she created the Work and Family Infonnadon 
Center in 1983. She was responsible for n>^eaich, conferences, and consultations to 
companies as a variety of woric-family issues including child caic, elder cart\ parental 
leave, and flexible benefits. 

Dana Riedman previously woiked at the Came^e Corporation of New York 
where she conducted a national study of corporate views on family issues that led to the 
development of the Board's Information Center. She also spent six years in 
Washington, D.C where she was a lobbyist for the Day Care Cbunal of America and 
the Coalition for Children and YoutL 

She has published widely and is the author of "Child Care for Employees' 
Kids" in Harvard Business Review. Corporate Rnancial A ssistance for Child Cqre> 
•liberty. Equality, Matcmitjf," "Elder Care: The Employes Benefit of the 1990'£7," 
and Family Supportive Policies: Th e Corporate Decision^Making Process . 

Dana Fdedman has been an advisor to Rrcddent Reagan's Task Face on 
Private Sector Initiatives, the National Govemot's Association, Governor Cuomo's 
GoimnissicMis on Child Cue and Work and Family, and the Economic Policy Council 
of the United National Association. She is currently a Board member of the Child 
Action Campaign and Women on the Job. 

Dr. Friedman has a B.S. in child development from Cornell University, a 
masters in eariy childhood education fiom the University of Mar^^land, suid a doctorate 
in social policy £rom Harvard University. 
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